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PREFACE 


Two articles on present-day China are published in this issue of 
International Conciliation. A previous contributor to the series, Pro- 
fessor Harold S. Quigley of the Department of Political Science 
of the University of Minnesota, is the author of the first paper, 
in which the domestic problems and international relations of 
China are competently discussed. 

The second study, on the industrialization of China and the de- 
velopment of her international trade, particularly with the United 
States, was written by Chang Kia-ngau, economist and financier, 
who held the post of Minister of Communications in the National 
Government of China from 1937 to 1942. 

The document contains also the text of the address made by 
Eric A. Johnston, President of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, at Moscow on June 3, 1944, and a study reflecting 
the Papacy’s views on peace, prepared by the Reverend John A. 
O’Brien, Ph.D., LL.D., of the University of Notre Dame at 
South Bend, Indiana. 


NicuoLtas Murray ButTLer 


September 18, 1944. 








CHINA TODAY 
By Harotp S. QuicLey 
Tue Dirricutty or UNDERSTANDING 


Kipling’s familiar lines: “Oh East is East and West is West, And 
never the Twain shall meet” have a pessimistic ring. But the 
whole verse in which they occur is more hopeful of understand- 
ing. It reads: 


Oh East is East and West is West 

And never the Twain shall meet, 

Till Earth and Sky Stand Presently 

At God’s Great Judgment Seat. 

But there is neither East nor West, 

Border nor Breed nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, 
Though they come from the ends of the earth. 


The war has brought unknown thousands of strong men of the 
United States and its Western allies face to face with their com- 
rades in arms in Asia. Shoulder to shoulder and wing-tip to wing- 
tip they are meeting the common enemy. At first contact the 
American and the Chinese soldier may find each other to be more 
different than alike. But as they train together, play, eat, and fight 
together, the strangeness dissolves in the warmth of mutual re- 
spect and regard. Out of the united struggle to maintain the free- 
dom which is as dear to the Chinese as to Americans an enduring 
friendship will be forged. 

There is no scientific basis for the belief that peoples of very 
different cultures never can understand one another. A nation’s 
ways of thinking and of doing things are not fixed. Nothing is 
more obvious, if we look about us, than cultural change. Think, 
for example, of the effect of the theory of evolution upon religious 
thinking within our own generation. In the material realm, think 
of the changes effected by the invention of the internal combus- 
tion engine. These changes are going on everywhere, without re- 
gard to the color of skin, the curliness or straightness of hair, or 
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the shape of heads. Anthropologists tell us that if a Chinese bah 

were at birth adopted into a Caucasian home in Minneapolis, anj 
a Caucasian baby at the same moment were adopted into a Qj 
nese home in Chungking, at the age of twenty-one the form 
would be culturally American while the latter would be ql 
turally Chinese. By exchanging ideas and machines, books ay 
automobiles, food, scientists, bulbs, and business men, people dy 
draw nearer to one another. The twain are meeting. 

East and West are still, however, far from complete unde. 
standing and confidence in one another. With the most powerfi 
of Far Eastern States we are meeting not in friendship but in bar 
tle. With others our present collaboration and our plans for th 
future are not free from criticism. There is great need for deeper 
understanding on both shores of the Pacific. 

Today we are trying to think in global terms. The war is for. 
ing this outlook upon us for strategic purposes, while rapid trans 
portation and communication are producing many ‘peacetime Con 
tacts with peoples we have never met “in person.” Orientals and 
Occidentals have thought of one another as peoples of inferior 
culture, or at best of mysterious, up-side-down, manners and cus 
toms. The sayings of Confucius were parodied in a sort of pidgin 
English and printed on the comic pages of our newspapers. Or 
ental religions have been lumped together as heathenism. Form 
nately the missionary movement is now better informed an 
Christian scholars are making us acquainted with Buddhism ani 
other great Oriental religions. Since religion is the core of culture, 
every civilized people is bound to expect that understanding of it 
culture shall begin with understanding of its religious ideas. 

The war has brought home to us that trading with Asia 
needed to maintain our standards of living. We had not apprec 
ated that most of our rubber, tin, and manganese was obtained i 
southeast Asia. We had not realized that American trade with 
Asia in 1940 totaled more than $1,600,000,000, an amount twitt 
as great as our trade with South America and four fifths as great 
as that with Europe, including the British Isles. 

“Pearl Harbor’’ awakened us abruptly to our ignorance d 
Japanese military power and reckless determination. It also pie 
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nese balyf yoked the sober second thought that political influence and mil- 
Polis, and jtary power are two sides of the same coin, that the Open Door 
to a Chit doctrine could be nothing but a scrap of paper unless we were 
1e forme prepared to implement it by force. We are still somewhat dazed 
1 be ci} by a shock which we might have anticipated if we had given 
Ooks anf serious thought to the Far East. Even today there is a general in- 
eople hf clination among us to subordinate the Pacific area, in our consid- 
eration of war and postwar politics, to the European. Because we 
€ under} peed the good will of Eastern Asiatic peoples to win the war, and 
powerflf because our future prosperity and responsibilities will lie largely 
ut in bat} jn Asia and the Pacific, it is essential that we know what forces 
S for th} are moving there. 
MT deeper 




































Cura: A Great CIVILIZATION 


r is for-f © Ancient and medieval Asia was the home of many splendid but 
id trang despotic monarchies. The people of these countries did not count 
IME COM politically. The only protections they enjoyed from arbitrary rule 
itals and} were the force of custom and the fear of officials that the people 
inferior} would revolt if economic conditions became intolerable. 
and cus} China, herself deeply indebted to India, became the center of 
of pidgin} the old East Asiatic world, the mother civilization of Japan, 
ts. Or} Korea, Annam (now French Indo-China), and a number of 
- Fort} smaller neighbors. They paid tribute to her and looked up to her 
ned ani} asa protector, a great suzerain. Her long experience as an organ- 
ism and} ized State, dating back some three thousand years from our day, 
culture, justified her prestige. She had given birth to great philosophers— 
ag of is} Confucius, Mencius, and Mo Ti—when Plato and Aristotle were 
s. teaching in Athens. The height of her artistic and literary devel- 
Asia 8} opment was reached before Alfred the Great had unified South- 
apprece | em England. Is it remarkable that the literary men of China 
uined it | thought of her culture as the superior of all others? 
le with Chinese civilization remained, however, a magnificent achieve- 
t twict} ment in art, literature, and ethics. It did not develop a scientific 
is great) method. The Chinese invented printing, the compass, and gun- 
powder. They did not discover the power in steam, electricity or 
ince | gas, Their political and economic progress was hindered by the 
so pf { lack of a system of public education. Their government remained, 
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until the Republican revolution of 1911, an absolute m 
tempered by a civil service composed, on the whole, of educa 
men, appointed on the basis of merit as revealed by examinations, glac 
Although military feudalism was abolished two thousand yeay | the 
ago, the social system continued to be based upon the ownership } and 
of land, and great landed estates gave their owners political con | to! 
trol over the mass of the people. wal 

The lot of the common man was hard. He might be the owner | oth 
of an acre or two of ground but was more likely to be a tenant} ual 
or laborer. Taxes and rentals bore heavily upon the farmers, who ( 
struggled against the constant danger of losing their land. Yet they } did 
maintained a personal dignity and a sense of humor that reveal | ace 
the distinction between mere literacy and true culture. There was } gre 
no caste system. A poor boy might rise to be a first-rank official | as: 
if good fortune provided him with a patron to pay for his educs | pea 
tion. And if economic conditions became intolerable, there were | hov 
popular rebellions which might dethrone a dynasty. Eur 

It is remarkable that the Chinese did not develop a system of } bro 
representative government. No Magna Carta, no Petition of to: 
Right, appears, as might be expected, as a product of their rebel } not 
lions. Remembering the influence of the merchant class upon the} tre: 
growth of parliamentary power in England, we may find the ee I 
planation of China’s long attachment to absolute monarchy in the } Sta 
nonappearance of a distinct business community. The landowner | the 
was the merchant and vice versa. We recall also that the Industrial | citi 
Revolution in Europe brought the country workers to the towns, | tait 
where they discovered that political rights were a means to eco | Chi 
nomic legislation and better ways of life. This experience did not | pat 
come to the people of China until the end of last century and then } gun 
only in a very few localities. Thus they remained content to let | tor 
the officials take political responsibility, and preferred to have as | te: 



































little as possible contact with government. sho 
! 
WeEsTERN INFLUENCES REACH CHINA dee 


Into Eastern Asia, as into the Americas and Africa, came the bri 
explorers and colonizers of Portugal, Spain, Holland, France, and | inte 
England. They reached China in the sixteenth and seventeenth { tra 
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centuries. Commerce and missionary activities developed side by 
side. The Chinese were then, as they are today, excellent traders, 
glad to exchange their tea, silk, and porcelain for silver. At first 
they were not interested in staple European or American goods, 
and it was largely on this account that foreign merchants began 
to bring in opium. Subsequently Chinese standards altered. They 
wanted kerosene, cotton goods, metals, matches, flour, glass, and 
other commodities, as the prejudice against foreign articles grad- 
ually was broken down. 

China did not share the fate of many East Asian kingdoms: she 
did not become a colony. On the other hand she was obliged to 
accept treaties which placed her in a semi-colonial position. Her 
great revolutionary leader, Dr. Sun Yat-sen, later spoke of China 
as a “quasi-colony.” The Chinese resisted the demands of Euro- 
pean States that they enter into diplomatic relations. They were, 
however, quite eager to enjoy the profits of foreign trade. The 
Europeans insisted upon treaty relations, and the issue ultimately 
brought on two wars. China was defeated in both, and was obliged 
to accept one-sided or “unequal” treaties. The United States did 
not take part in either war, but later it asked and received the 
treaty rights won by the victors, Great Britain and France. 

By these treaties and by supplementary agreements Western 
States secured many advantages. They were authorized to apply 
their own law in their own courts to defendants who were their 
citizens; this right was called “‘extraterritoriality.” They also ob- 
tained the right to carry on municipal government in portions of 
Chinese cities called foreign “settlements” or “‘concessions’’; to 
patrol coastal waters and sections of designated rivers with their 
gunboats, and to maintain garrisons in certain localities. In addi- 
tion China agreed that her tariff rates would be determined by 
treaty rather than by her own laws, and that a British citizen 
should direct her customs service, a Frenchman her post office. 

Although these limitations upon Chinese sovereignty were 
deeply resented by a very proud governing class, they have a 
brighter side. They lessened the chances of friction and foreign 
intervention, increased customs receipts by improving adminis- 
tration, and brought Western standards of public administration 
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directly under Chinese eyes. The wisdom of the Chinese in granp 
ing the same privileges to many countries instead of favoring one 
or two above others helped to insure China against being broke, 
up into colonies. From the beginning of the treaty era the Unite} 
States threw its influence toward preserving the country intact; 
since our interest there was in trade and missionary endeavor, not 
in territory. 

It is no discredit to the Chinese that they regarded their own 
civilization so highly and were so suspicious of the motives of 
Western countries toward them. The nineteenth century saw the 
rise of powerful new States in the West: Germany, Russia, and 
the United States. Great Britain had annexed Hongkong anda 
strip of Kowloon on the opposite mainland; France absorbed 
Indo-China: Russian eyes were upon Mongolia, Manchuria, and 
Korea; Germany was seeking a Far Eastern strategic and com- 
mercial base; the United States was expanding into the Pacific, 
A new device had appeared in imperialist strategy—the “sphere 
of interest.” By its use a strong country would stake out prior 
ities for its traders and bankers in a portion of a weaker country, 
China’s statesmen feared that this device would lead to her de 
struction. 

Unfortunately the Manchu dynasty, then on the throne of 
China, had fallen into decadence. The country felt the lack ofa 
strong central government; the civil service became corrupt and 
favorites ruled the Court. In mid-century the bloody Taiping te- 
bellion, product of economic distress, destroyed millions of peo 
ple and nearly overthrew the dynasty. An energetic womat, 
Empress Dowager Tzu Hsi, sought to restore order and dynastic 
prestige. But she failed to gauge the aggressive spirit of Japan. In 
a war over Korea (1894-95), China was badly defeated and was 
forced to surrender Formosa and the adjacent Pescadores islands; 
also to recognize the independence of Korea. So crushing a defeat 
by a small country convinced European governments that China 
was doomed. They hastened to extend their spheres of interest 
and to safeguard them with “leased territories” upon which they 
built naval stations. But for mutual jealousy among them, and be 
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eve of the present century. 

Americans may be unduly self-satisfied that at this juncture 
Secretary of State John Hay brought forth the Open Door Policy. 
This policy, in which the major powers acquiesced, provided for 

lity of commercial opportunity in China. In the following 
year (1900) Hay complemented it with a declaration of American 
interest in the preservation of China’s territorial integrity and 
administrative entity. Granting all the criticisms of Hay’s man- 
euvers, granting also that the Open Door Policy was an expres- 
sion of American self-interest, the most important fact remains: 
that the twofold doctrine operated toward keeping China an inde- 
pendent State. It confirmed the earlier confidence of the Chinese 
in the American people. 


Cutna Becomes A REPUBLIC 


Beginning in the nineties a movement for political reform made 
slow headway. Unlike Japan, China had no military clique to 
press a veneer of Western institutions upon her traditional system. 
Consequently the Chinese took their time to analyze them and the 
ideas that underlay them. It is not an accident that China rather 
than Japan experienced a republican revolution. As indicated 
above, the Chinese people held their rulers responsible for bad 
times. Moreover village government was exercised by the elders 
of the families, chosen for character and wisdom as well as own- 
ership of property. The village people managed their own affairs. 

The decadent Manchu monarchy could not weather the storm 
of criticism that followed upon its bungling of the war with Japan 
and relations with Western States. A small political party, the 
Tungminghui, led by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, wanted a republican form 
of government. A more influential element, composed of land- 
owners who resented the efforts of the monarchy to centralize 
authority and to increase tax revenues, obstructed its efforts to 
stamp out the democratic movement. In 1911, when the Revolu- 
tion broke out, the government’s ablest military leader, General 
Yuan Shi-kai, went over to the republicans and advised the mon- 


tween them and Japan, China might have been partitioned on the 
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archy to abdicate. The United States took the lead in recognizing 
the new Republic of China. 

For twelve years the Republic took as its models the govem. 
ments of the United States and Great Britain. Elements of both 
systems appeared in its constitution. From the start there wa 
rivalry between the executive and the legislature, each wanti 
to control the other. Since the executive controlled the army, it 
was not long before the parliament had to give way. In the proy. 
inces, where the republican leaders hopefully had elected assem, 
blies, the same results followed. Eventually the provincial goy. 
ernorships were monopolized by military officers, tuchiin (pro 
nounced doojin), who engaged in wars with one another. The 
presidency degenerated, becoming the prize of the most success 
ful tuchiin. These men were unscrupulous in administration, ap 
propriating public funds to their own purposes and ruling arbi 
trarily. China seemed to be incapable of attaining unity and order, 

Naturally, foreign governments were concerned at this situ: 
tion. While continuing to recognize and to have diplomatic rele 
tions with the central government at Peking, they at times dealt 
directly with provincial or regional administrations as the actual 
rulers of portions of China. Most active in taking advantage of 
China’s disunity and weakness was her neighbor, Japan. During 
World War I, when European States and the United States were 
deeply engaged elsewhere, the Japanese Government impose 
upon China the infamous “Twenty-One Demands.” By ther 
terms, most of which were accepted by China, Manchuria and 
the province of Shantung became Japanese spheres of influence. 
The American Government refused to recognize any results of 
the Demands that would violate our treaty rights or the Ope 
Door doctrine. Although the Versailles Treaty embodied the 
Japanese-Chinese agreement regarding Shantung, the Senate of 
the United States rejected the Treaty, in part because of the 
Shantung clauses. 


EMERGENCE OF NATIONALISM IN CHINA 


Nationalism, the consciousness of belonging to a particular 
State, with a national personality of its own, does not appeat a 
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single moment in all the people of a country. It spreads out from 
,small group, as ripples from the dropping of a stone spread over 
the surface of a lake. The war ruptured the common front of the 
treaty powers; the powers allied against Germany and Austria- 
Hungary encouraged China to cancel the treaty rights; this action 
was an entering wedge against the whole treaty system. The war 
also brought the humiliation of Japan’s Twenty-One Demands; 
it sent the slogan: “Make the World Safe for Democracy” ring- 
ing around the globe; it awakened national spirit in subject peo- 
ples of Europe; it opened the way for the Communist Revolution 
in Russia. China’s young men and women responded to these 
exciting ideas and events by organizing a National Salvation 
Movement. Her colleges took the lead in organizing societies to 
study democracy. Bands of marching students agitated against 
officials who bowed to Japanese threats or bribes. Stump speakers 
aroused the farmers to the evils of internal disorder and the dan- 
gets from abroad. 

The National Party (Kuomintang, successor of the Tungminghui) 
received fresh young blood from the National Salvationist leaders. 
The Chinese people always have revered scholarship; they wel- 
comed this new evidence that the students were interested in 
them. The reform movement centered in the southeastern city of 
Canton, longest in commercial contact with the West. There Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen delivered his famous lectures on the “Three Prin- 
ciples of the People” (San Min Chu I). He advocated nationalism, 
democracy, and social reform based upon the welfare of the 
whole people. A new national government was set up at Canton 
upon those principles. Nearby was organized a military academy 
under a little-known officer, Chiang Kai-Shek. There, with the 
help of General Vassily Bluecher (Galens), a Russian expert, 
were trained the young officers who were to lead the Kuomintang 
armies against the reactionary provincial war lords. 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen died before his dream of a united, fully inde- 
pendent China could be realized. General Chiang Kai-shek be- 
came the dominating personality in the Kuomintang. With the aid 
of Michael Borodin, an able Russian propagandist, a military 
campaign was undertaken which swept from Canton in the south 
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to Peking in the north within two years. The government wy 
moved to Nanking and a reorganization was carried out which 
brought all China, to a greater or less degree, under the rule of 
the Kuomintang. First to recognize the new government was the 
United States. 

The new broom of vibrant nationalism swept vigorously in the 
direction of the “unequal treaty”’ privileges. Tariff rates were ip. 
creased, foreign residential areas were seized, foreign shipping on 
the Yangtze River was fired upon, missionary institutions were 
subjected to national laws, foreign goods were boycotted. De 
mands were made for the termination of extraterritoriality an 
treaty control of tariffs. The latter came to an end by agreement 
in 1929. 

The Soviet Union took the lead in the surrender of treaty priv. 
ileges. The United States and Great Britain were not far behind. 
Other European States fell into line. At the Washington Confer. 
ence, 1921-22, the Open Door doctrine was clearly defined in the 
Nine-Power Treaty. The States which entered into that treaty— 
among them Japan—guaranteed to China “the fullest and mos 
unembarrassed opportunity” to put her house in order. Great 
Britain returned to China the leased territory of Weihaiwei, 4 
small base on the north coast of Shantung province. This transfer 
was a cordial gesture in acknowledgment of Japan’s transfer of 
Kiaochow (also in Shantung) to China. The prospect for a new 
era in China’s foreign relations seemed bright. 


Tue NationaL GOvERNMENT 


The Kuomintang did not reestablish a parliamentary form of 
government. General Chiang and his co-leaders of the Party fol 
lowed the advice of Sun Yat-sen in this matter. He had argued 
that a period of “political tutelage,” that is of education in gov 
ernment, would be necessary before the people would be pre 
pared for a democratic system. China’s new government was s¢t 
up at Nanking, closer than Peking, the old capital, to the prov 
inces where interest in the Republic was strong, and removed 
from the monarchical traditions and the unfavorable strategic 
position of Peking. In form it resembles the government of Soviet 
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Russia. A single party, the Kuomintang, has political control, 
which it exercises through a Congress and a Central Executive 
Committee. Actually a small standing committee of the Central 
Executive Committee, composed of the most influential men, has 
paramount influence. Connecting these party agencies with the 
overnmental organs is the Supreme National Defense Council, 
which, like our new amphibious “ducks,” is a double-purpose 
body, functioning both for the party and the government. It links 
the party to the government, and one finds it impossible to dis- 
tinguish clearly between its party and its governmental functions. 

The National Government is a complicated machine. Three 
parallel sets of organs are embodied within it: those of the gov- 
emment proper, of the Kuomintang, and of the Military Affairs 
Commission. Heading the government proper is the State Council. 
It has no important functions, acting only as a ceremonial body, 
of which the chairman is the President of the National Govern- 
ment. Under the State Council are the five Yuan or departments: 
Executive, Legislative, Judicial, Examination, and Control Yuan, 
and the People’s Political Council. The Executive Yuan is the most 
important of the five departments. It has the functions of a cabinet, 
and its members are the ministers who head the several adminis- 
trative departments and commissions. The Legislative Yuan is not 
acongress or parliament but an agency to prepare in the proper 
form the laws and ordinances desired by the Central Executive 
Committee and the National Defense Council. The Judicial Yuan 
supervises the courts and the officers of the Ministry of Justice, 
which corresponds to the American Attorney General’s depart- 
ment. The Examination Yuan may best be described as a Civil 
Service Commission, to examine and recommend candidates for 
administrative and judicial positions. The Control Yuan was es- 
tablished as a board of audit and a general supervisory body, with 
powers of impeachment of officials found guilty of nonpolitical 
offenses. 

The People’s Political Council, first convened in 1938, is a 
forum for discussion but has no legislative power. Its members 
number 240, of whom 180 are elected from the provinces and 
localities, while the remaining 60 are appointed by the National 
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Government to represent cultural, economic, and political organ}. 
zations, and also Chinese living abroad. Actually, the electiyg 
members must be approved by the National Government, whic 
means that they must be acceptable to the Kuomintang. However, 
the Party has approved a large majority of elective members who 
were not members of the Party, including members of the Com 
munist Party, the National Socialist Party, and other parties that 
do not enjoy legal standing. The elections are carried out by 
provincial and local people’s councils, members of which are 
pointed by the Executive Yuan. Thus the People’s Political Coun. 
cil, while in general favorable to the Kuomintang, provides oppor. 
tunity for the abilities and ideas of men and women outside of 
Party control to exercise some influence upon the Government, 
The People’ s Political Council meets about twice a year. Between 
sessions it is represented by a standing committee in Chungking, 
the wartime capital in West China. This committee is kept it- 
formed upon governmental action, and makes recommendations to 
the government. 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek became President of the Ne | 


tional Government, after the death of the elderly Lin Sen, on 
October 10, 1943. This date is China’s Fourth of July, since it 
marks the anniversary of the revolution by which the Republic 
came into existence. “‘Gissimo” Chiang, as he is now often re 
ferred to, might well be the hero of an American success story. 
He was born in a small-merchant’s family, joined the revolution- 
ary movement, and became an aide to Sun Yat-sen; he received 
military education, disappeared from political affairs for several 
years, and emerged as president of the new military academy neat 
Canton. He headed the Kuomintang campaign of 1926-28, and by 
political, military, and administrative capacity, reached the highest 
posts in the Kuomintang and the National Government. Today he 
is virtual dictator of Free China, though dictatorship in China 
must be interpreted in relation to China’s peculiar conditions. 
General Chiang must keep the loyalty of other party leaders by 
consulting with them rather than by attempting to force theif 
obedience. The same is true of his relations to the provincial 
governors, who control local affairs. Although the National Gow 
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emment’s long struggle with the agrarian revolt (outlined here- 
after) caused many of China’s liberals to lose confidence in Chiang, 
his subsequent leadership of the struggle against Japan has won 
the support of all the people. He has become to them the symbol 
of the nation’s hope for victory and equality. For eighteen years 
he has maintained his position as the dominant personality in 
Chinese affairs, gaining strength and new official positions each 
year, an astonishing record. 

The war with Japan has enabled the National Government to 
extend its authority over provinces which were practically inde- 
pendent during the earlier years of the Republic. This process of 
unification was necessarily gradual and is far from completed to- 
day. It has been slowed down by the scarcity of military equip- 
ment. Although the Chinese armies are said to enroll 7,000,000 to 
8,000,000 men, the number actually equipped with rifles is no 
more than 1,350,000. Officers are principally of peasant origin, 
uneducated and requiring training for which competent instructors 
are few. Conscription is difficult. The peasantry is needed for the 
production of food and is disinclined toward military service. 

Historically the provinces of China have been to a considerable 
degree self-governing. They were governed under the monarchy 
by viceroys and governors appointed by the central government. 
But these officials were remote from Peking and communications 
were extremely slow. Consequently they felt the influence of the 
well-to-do landowners of their provinces, often spoken of as the 
“gentry,” more strongly than that of Peking. In legal theory China 
was a centralized or unitary State. In fact it was a loosely con- 
structed confederation, somewhat similar in nature to the United 
States under the Articles of Confederation. 

In their thinking about the best type of government for the 
Republic the Chinese have been divided between those favoring a 
strongly centralized system and those who prefer a federal or- 
ganization like that of the United States today. Since the establish- 
ment of the National Government in 1927, the federalists have lost 
ground. Today centralization is the accepted solution. The prov- 
inces are to lose their powers. They are to be subdivided and the 
smaller units are to become mere administrative units of the 
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central government, like the prefectures in Japan. It is hoped that 
this process will speed the pace of unification. 

A long step in this direction was taken at Chungking in 194;, 
In that year the Kuomintang decreed that in and after 1942 the 
provincial budgets would be incorporated in the national budget, 
the land tax, hitherto provincial, would be collected by the 
National Government, and the tax would be collected in rice, 
wheat, and other products, rather than in money. Since “money 
makes the mare go,” these decrees bring control of Free China's 
provinces into the hands of Chungking. Up to the present the 
provinces have accepted the new situation. 

Comments of Chinese writers upon the wartime developments 
in local administration are somewhat contradictory. The old pap 
chia system has been revived and revised. Under the pao-chia sys 
tem the family and groups of families, rather than the villages, 
become the basic units of local administration. A chia consists of 
ten to fifteen households, a pao consists of ten chia or one hundred 
to one hundred fifty households. Announced by the National Goy- 
ernment as a measure to give experience in democracy by enabling 
small groups to manage local affairs, the system is criticized by 
some Chinese as unsuited to a people which has been accustomed 
to a village economy. They view the reform as one designed to 
destroy the only unit of government—the village—in which the 


people have managed their own affairs, and to substitute a method | 


enabling the central authorities more effectively to ‘collect taxes 
and conscript men for the army. (A similar system has been 
instituted in Japan since the war began.) 

Is China a democracy? Obviously not, if by democracy is meant 
manhood suffrage, an elected legislature, and the possession of 
civil rights guaranteed by law. But, it may be asked, should em- 
phasis be placed upon this fact at the present time? China's 
historical evolution and culture are different from those of Westem 
democracies. In recent years democracy has come to be valued by 
many Chinese. By many others it still is questioned. To the great 
mass of the people it is still unknown. Time will be required 
modify Chinese ideas and it is likely that so rich a culture will 
always retain much of its own inheritance. References have been 
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made above to aspects of Chinese development that seem to 
rophesy democracy. It is for the Chinese to decide what changes 






























iN 1941, § gre to be made in their political system. Meanwhile what is far | 
942 the F more important is that China is fighting side by side with demo- N 
budget; } cratic peoples for freedom to decide her own future. Ff 
by the fe 
in rice, AGRARIAN REVOLT 


‘money | The National Government realized that the Chinese economic 
China's | system must be modernized. It began immediately to plan con- 
ent the | structive measures. A National Economic Council was created, 
which gave primary attention to improving agriculture, particu- 
pments | jarly in the production of tea and cotton. A new central bank was 
dd pao § established. Financial administration under Mr. T. V. Soong, Har- 
hia sys | vard graduate, was so ably reorganized that Chinese bonds rose 
illages, | sharply in foreign markets. Chinese moneyed men, who have been 
sists of | traditionally timid toward investment in government securities, 
undred } began to purchase bonds. Railways were reconditioned and new 
il Goy- | lines were built in the Yangtze valley. Within ten years fifty 
nabling § thousand miles of motor highways were constructed. Air lines 
zed by | began to carry passengers between the principal:cities. The mod- 
stomed § emization of the army was undertaken. 
med to | These long-term projects were statesmanlike and necessary. 
ich the | They did not, however, relieve the poverty-stricken farmers who 
nethod | had hoped that China’s ““New Deal” would mean a lower burden 
t taxes | of rents and taxes and easier money rates enabling them to hold 
s been | or to buy land. Out of their distress emerged another of the 
peasant revolts which have punctuated China’s long history. In 
meant | this instance the revolt was serious because a large number of 
ion of | soldiers deserted to join it, and because the small Communist 
ld em- | Party of China assumed leadership of the revolt. Such able men as 
shina’s | Mao Tse-tung and Chu Teh among the Communists proved to be 
stem | very skilful in both military and psychological tactics. For ten 
1ed by | years, from 1927 to 1937, the National Government conducted 
; great | campaigns against the movement, driving the rebellious forces into 
red 0 | northwest China but never succeeding in destroying them. 
e will Finally a compromise was reached. The Communist leaders 
> been | agreed to enroll their forces under the National Government. But 
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they insisted that they be permitted to maintain their tr 
two distinct armies. They also were able, though without ¢ 
National Government’s legal approval, to maintain govemiy 
authority over a portion of Shensi province. Later their influeny 
spread over parts of neighboring Shansi, Shantung, Hopei, Chahar, 
Kansu, and Ninghsia. 

Naturally this interference was as much resented by the pp 
vincial governors of the region as by the National Governmey, 
But the peasants welcomed it because they were given land om 
fiscated from estates of “traitors” who had not opposed th 
Japanese invasion. Rents, taxes, and interest rates were reduc¢l 
and the people were allowed to take part actively in local assem. 
blies. A number of qualified American observers who have visite 
the area have commented favorably upon the situation there. They 
are Colonel Evans Carlson, United States Marine Corps, Edge 
Snow, author of Red Star Over China and The Battle for Asia, Pr 
fessor George E. Taylor, formerly on the faculty of Yenchiny 
University, Peiping, and Miss Nym Wales, author of Inside Rd 
China. 

It is difficult to estimate to what degree “communism” isi 
correct description of the agrarian revolt. The leaders are Com 
munists. But whether the peasants who follow them are interested 
in anything beyond the economic and social reforms promised by 
the Kuomintang in 1924 may be doubted. The leaders recogni 
that these reforms cannot be carried out quickly, certainly notit 
wartime. They are willing to cooperate in a gradual process, a 
companied by and dependent upon, industrialization. But theyd 
sire an ultimate socialistic State and are thus, in principle, oppose 
to either a landed or a capitalistic system as the final outcomed 
China’s reconstruction. As yet only a very small percentage d 
the people has been affected by the movement. 


‘ 


War witH JAPAN 


Foreign as well as domestic conflict attacked the bright prot 
pects of the new National Government. Seeking to establishé 
continental empire before the rising nationalism of East Asia 
peoples should break forth in unquenchable flame, Japan invaded 
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troops 


th Manchuria in September, 1931. The Chinese forces were taken 
‘ithout thy 


by surprise and put up no serious resistance. Within a few months 


govemin§ i) Manchuria and the neighboring province of Jehol were con- 
T influeng quered. The puppet State of ““Manchoukuo”—five hundred thou- 
"i sand square miles and thirty-five million people—was erected by 
Japanese military architects. It is a flimsy structure, certain to 
y the pre collapse if the buttresses of bayonets are removed. The Japanese 
Vernment, poured in troops, engineers, capital, and a civil service. They 
land om} extended existing railways to the northern and eastern borders. 
posed th} They initiated a program of mining and industrial development. 
reduces, They were getting ready for the day when their reckless dream of 
al ass} egimenting the peoples of Asia for their own purposes might 
ve visitel} bring on war with Western powers. 
re. Theyf The Chinese Government was entirely unprepared to fight a 
08, Edgat first class power. It put off the fatal day as long as possible, 
Asia, Pe} though it refused to recognize the statehood of “Manchoukuo.” 
Yenchig It sought in vain to obtain the aid of the League of Nations and 
nside Ra} the United States. Japan kept urging “‘cooperation” upon her great 
, . | butill-organized neighbor. But the Chinese were no more deceived 
sm 84) by such talk than a man who had been robbed at pistol-point 
re Com would be if the robber invited him to a friendly game of poker. 
nterestti} They knew that Japan was seizing the favorable moment to assure 
mised by herself political control over raw materials, markets, and invest- 
Ccognizt} ments. They also knew that they could not defeat Japan alone. 
ly not® In the summer of 1937 the Japanese struck again, this time near 
cess, af Peiping (the renamed Peking), in north China. This time the 
they def Chinese fought back gallantly, centering their resistance at Shang- 
ne hai and in central China, near to their sources of supplies. Chinese 
come 


strategy called for slow retreat westward into Szechwan province, 
the Texas of China. The capital was moved to Chungking, in that 
province, in 1938. From that city resistance has been directed 
ever since. One can only appreciate the bravery of that resistance 
if he keeps in mind the history of the government’s and the 
people’s difficulties that has been sketched above. One must re- 
member that China’s army was relatively small, untrained, ill- 
armed. She had no navy and no air force worth mentioning beside 
those of Japan. She had only an infant steel industry, less than 
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twelve thousand miles of railway, half of which was in “Map. 





por 


choukuo,” few motor roads, a microscopic medical equipment, no} japan 


reserves of food or motor fuel. 

But China had space; she had a vast reservoir of manpower, 
her people were accustomed to hardship; her economic system 
was localized, so that the loss of great cities did not materially in. 
terfere with village supplies; and in spite of the split over do 
mestic policies between the National Government and the Com. 
munist leaders, they were united in a will to resist the Japanese, 
While the small supply of artillery lasted the Chinese armies met 
the enemy in fierce pitched battles. Since that time, approxi 
mately three years ago, they have relied largely upon guerrilla 
tactics. The peasants have played an important part, giving infor 
mation, tearing up railway lines and telegraph poles, and carry- 
ing on small-scale industries for Free China behind enemy lines, 

Even before the entry of the United States into the war a num- 
ber of American air pilots under a remarkable American officer, 
Colonel (now Major General) Claire L. Chennault, had formed 
the American Volunteer Group of the Chinese Air Force. Gen- 
eral Chennault retired from the United States Air Corps in 1937, 
The members of the American Volunteer Group resigned from 
the American Army and Navy Air Corps in order to fly for 
China. After “Pearl Harbor” this organization was disbanded and 
a new and larger unit, the Fourteenth Air Force, was sent to 
China under Chennault’s command. Lieutenant General Joseph 
W. Stilwell was appointed commander of the United States Army 
Forces in the China-Burma-India theater, with the task of assist- 
ing in the training of the Chinese army a major feature of his re 
sponsibility. The work of the American fliers in supporting Chi 
nese ground forces, and in bombing Japanese bases, has been of 
great importance. Lacking adequate training facilities in China, 
General Stilwell has arranged for the transport of a considerable 
number of men to India where they are now being trained and 
equipped under his direction, with British cooperation. Chinese | 
soldiers, if well-fed, well-trained, well-armed, and well-led, are | 
the equal of any in the world. 

It is not well enough realized that the United States was 
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rompted in its pre-“Pearl Harbor” commercial relations with 
Japan by its desire to aid China while remaining neutral. A neu- 
tral State, under international law, must treat belligerent States 
impartially . American supplies of airplanes, machinery, oil, 
trucks, artillery, etc., if denied to Japan, would have had to be 
denied to China. (To be sure, no war had been recognized as ex- 
isting by China or Japan prior to “Pearl Harbor.” But the extent 
of hostilities made the situation one of actual war. Moreover, if 
we regard the situation as one of peace, the American commercial 
treaty with Japan prevented discrimination in favor of China in 
trade relations up to the time the treaty was abrogated in Janu- 
ary, 1940. After that date discrimination was practiced, with 
gradually increasing severity.) As long as the various routes into 
China were open American supplies entered through them, along 
with British, Russian, and others. One by one these routes were 
closed by Japanese military action: first Canton, then Hanoi in 
Indo-China, then the Burma road. There is left at present only 
the air route from India across the Himalaya Mountains, donkey- 
trails from Assam, over which only a small amount of goods can 
be carried, and the three-thousand-mile road from Russian Tur- 
kestan. 

The stoppage of traffic into China accounts in large part for 
the declining vigor of military efforts. Without supplies from the 
outside the Chinese cannot meet Japan’s well-equipped forces on 
anything like even terms. Military experts agree that the reopen- 
ing of the Burma road, which may be brought about before all 
Burma is cleared of the Japanese, by means of the Ledo road now 
being hacked out of the Naga hills in Assam, will not permit the 
opening of a serious continental offensive against Japan. For 
that, they maintain, it will be necessary to break through the 
Japanese blockade of the China coast and obtain the use of a port. 
Whether such a breach can be made unless Japan’s naval strength 
can be diverted by attacks upon her home islands is for naval 
strategists to say. It may be taken for granted that the Allied com- 
manders will do everything in their power to preserve the Chinese 
bases. 








610 
WartTIME Economic DIFFICULTIES 


Free China’s base provinces were entirely lacking in machine 
industry. Between Nanking, located two hundred miles west of 
Shanghai, and Hankow, four hundred miles further west, ther 
was a river but no railway. From Hankow shipments could 
made by rail two hundred miles to Changsha. Chungking lay be. 
yond the mountains, three hundred miles further to the west. By 
means were found, boats, carts, and men’s shoulders, to convey 
639 dismantled factories into Free China. By the end of 1942 
additional 1300 factories had been constructed. Machinery, chem 
icals, electrical goods, food, glass and pottery, textiles and steel 
were produced in these plants. To supplement the larger factorig 
nearly two thousand industrial cooperatives were organized with 
governmental support. These afforded employment to refugees 
from the eastern provinces, who were permitted to elect thei 
own foremen and managers, set wage rates, and give bonuses if 
profits justified them. Though individually small, they are tum 
ing out some five hundred types of articles, among them textiles, 
uniforms, blankets, leather goods, medical gauze, bandages, chem- 
icals, machinery, plows, soap, small arms, and ammunition. 

China’s younger, western-trained technicians moved west with 
the National Government. They furnish the scientific staff that 
is planning and supervising the winning of the west. The work of 
the technical commissions in organizing production in the fields 
of agriculture, mining, industry, and communications proves that 
China’s technical men, though all too few, are competent and 
vigorous. This is not to say that China’s civil service is fully | 
staffed with trained men. Thousands of young men, appointed 
under the “spoils system,”’ might better be serving the country in 
the army. 

Since there are no official figures upon the extent of Japanese 
occupation of China, and since the actual area of occupation is 
constantly changing, as campaigns are launched or forces aft | 
withdrawn, one can only estimate roughly the respective areas of 
Free China and of occupied China. The western provinces of 
Szechwan, Yunnan, Shensi, Kansu, Sikang, Chinghai, Ninghsia, 
and Kweichow are wholly within Free China. Honan, Hupeh, 
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Hunan, Kwangsi, Kwangtung, Fukien, Chekiang, and Kiangsi, 
all in central or south China, are partly under Japanese occupa- 
tion. Chahar, Suiyuan, Hopei, Shansi, Shantung, Anhwei, and 
Kiangsu, in northern and eastern China, are almost completely 
controlled by the Japanese. Sinkiang, an enormous province of 
706,000 square miles, has been practically independent during the 
Republican period. Russian influence has been strong in that prov- 
ince but the Soviets appear at present to have withdrawn. With- 
out Sinkiang, Free China’s area of control may be estimated at 
approximately 1,500,000 square miles. The population numbers 
more than 250,000,000. Occupied China, exclusive of ‘Man- 
choukuo,” is about one fourth the area of Free China, roughly 
500,000 square miles, but it has a population estimated at approx- 
imately 150,000,000. Tibet and Outer Mongolia do not figure in 
these estimates as they are outside the war zones. For the past 
thirty years neither of these large but undeveloped territories of 
the old Chinese Empire has been under Chinese control, though 
regarded by the Republican government as part of China. Tibet 
is today a British protectorate; Outer Mongolia is closely affiliated 
with Soviet Russia. 

The resources of Free China include large deposits of coal and 
the bulk of China’s reserves of manganese, copper, lead, zinc, 
tungsten, antimony, and tin; also some gold, silver, and precious 
stones. Seventy-five per cent of China’s forests are in Free China. 
There are only small deposits of iron ore and petroleum. Vege- 
table oils have been processed for the production of industrial 
alcohol, diesel oil, and gasoline. About 10,000 tons of steel were 
produced in 1942. An especially remarkable accomplishment was 
the production in 1942 of 1500 sets of machine tools. Cotton 
mills expanded to 245,000 spindles in 1943, obtaining the raw cot- 
ton from Free China. 

Generalissimo Chiang has pointed frankly to handicaps to pro- 
duction that are within his own people’s power to remove. Among 
them are the inclination to the hoarding of private capital and raw 
materials, the shifting about of mechanics and laborers to obtain 
higher wages, inefficiency in management, and excessive spend- 
ing and speculation. On the other hand the manufacturers have 
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called upon the government to exercise stricter supervision over 
industry; to encourage or restrict new enterprises in accordange 
with needs, available equipment, and materials; to contract with 
private concerns for their output in advance of production; to re 
quire accurate accounting methods; to encourage research; to 
prevent competitive buying of raw materials; and to provide for 
loans at low interest. They also criticize the landlords and mer. 
chants for investing their profits in land and consumer’s goods 
rather than in industry. 

Despite the great efforts made to increase production, the de. 
mand for commodities has far outstripped the supply. The result 
is inflation, which has reached a point that reminds one of condi- 
tions in Germany after World War I. Prices now average one 
hundred to three hundred times higher than in 1937. Due to the 
scarcity of taxable resources and to administrative difficulties 
with tax collection, the National Government has had to issue 
bonds in large amounts, depositing them with the semi-goverm- 
ment banks, which provide the inflationary currency. Officials, 
teachers, and other .persons on fixed incomes have suffered se- 
verely from the decline of their purchasing power. Ricksha pull 
ers, on the other hand, can set their own rates for service, and 
they now carry large bills for making change. Domestic servants, 
who formerly worked for ten dollars a month (Chinese money), 
now are available only to wealthy families. Farm laborers also 
are better off than before, but tenants, who are required to de 
posit cash with their landlords in advance of harvest, have been 
forced to accept repayment in depreciated currency. Losses suf- 
fered in this way have discounted the advantage they enjoy in 
higher prices for their products. 

To combat the effects of inflation the government has begun 
the levy of taxes in kind, principally in food products, which it 
sells at moderate prices to persons on fixed incomes. To check 
inflation itself the government attempted to sell to private buyers 
bonds based upon American and British loans. These, however, 
were not popular because, though secure, they carried a low in 
terest rate; hence sales have been discontinued. Only by increas- 
ing the stock of goods does it seem likely that the inflationary 
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spiral can be retarded. Until imports can be brought in the stocks 
cannot be greatly increased. This will not be possible until an 

ing can be made in the ring of steel which Japan has thrown 
around Free China. In the meantime a barter economy, the trad- 
ing of goods for goods, is developing. 

Japanese occupation of the seaports and destruction of the bulk 
of China’s foreign trade reduced her tariff revenue, normally 
about one third of the national total, to a “drop in the bucket.” 
The same fate was met by her “consolidated tax’”’ income,—ob- 
tained by taxes upon a number of manufactured articles,—and 
by her proceeds from the government railways, when the Jap- 
anese invasion overran the eastern provinces. No budgets have 
been made public during the war but the National Government 
has stated that it is depending upon borrowing for 70 per cent of 
its revenue. Conditions already surveyed render difficult the sale 
of bonds to private investors; consequently the government has 
been forced to unload them upon the banks, with resulting in- 
flation. 

Borrowing abroad, and gifts from Chinese living abroad, have 
supplemented national resources. The United States has lent 
$670,000,000, Great Britain $327,500,000, and the Soviet Union 
$300,000,000. Expressed in Chinese funds at the official exchange 
rateof twenty Chinese dollars for one United States dollar, these 
loans amount to $25,950,000,000. The loans take the form of 
credits for the purchase of needed commodities and for the sup- 
port of Chinese currency. On the commodity side they cannot be 
utilized unless goods can be got into Qhina in appreciable quan- 
tities. 

In spite of these difficulties and the calamities visited upon the 
people by the war: illness, undernourishment, death, dispersal 
from their homes, and loss of property, the National Govern- 
ment has carried on with unshakeable determination. It is known 
that on several occasions the Japanese have offered terms of peace, 
though the nature of these terms has not been published. In each 
instance Generalissimo Chiang has rejected the offers. His gov- 
emment’s attitude could not be otherwise if it is to remain in 
power. The Chinese people would refuse to follow it into a set- 
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tlement which, until the enemy is defeated, would mean subjec. 
tion to Japan. 

Unhappily the National Government and the Communist lead. 
ers in Northwest China continue to be suspicious of one another, 
Troops of the former are manning a ring of pillboxes around the 
southern border of the Communist-held area; reliable sources 
state that a half-million Nationalist soldiers are being used to 
maintain this blockade. Chungking refuses to send military sup. 
plies to the Communist forces, though no troops in China haye 
fought the Japanese more continuously or more successfully than 
they. American and British military and civilian observers were 
not permitted until recently to visit the Communist leaders. Since 
Northwest China is a favorable strategic base for a United Na 
tions offensive against Japan, this internal disharmony is a serious 
obstacle to the planning and execution of attack upon the enemy’s 
industrial bases in North China. The allies of the Chinese people 
look to them to realize that failure to find common ground will 
retard the winning of national independence and its subsequent 
preservation. 

Puppet GOVERNMENTS 


Japanese policy has been to refrain from openly proclaiming 
the establishment of colonies in conquered lands. Instead, puppet 
governments composed of native politicians have appeared, first 
in Manchuria, then at Peiping (Peking), and finally at Nanking, 
Concealed behind these Quislings are Japanese military and 
civilian officials who rule by pulling the strings to which the pup 
pets are attached. Different Japanese army leaders control the three 
principal puppet governments. In this way the profits to be made 
from government enterprises, and from concessions to private 
business,—such as opium-selling, prostitution, franchises to pub 
lic utilities, etc.,—as well as outright graft, are divided among 
the Japanese exploiters. Also, occupied China is kept divided 
against itself. 

Among the puppets Wang Ching-wei, upon whom the Japanese 
have conferred the bogus title of “President” of all China, and 
who resides in a closely-guarded mansion in Nanking, is unique 
because he had been a life-long disciple of Sun Yat-sen and an 
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ardent member of the Kuomintang. He deserted the National 
Government at the end of 1938, explaining his treason as the sen- 
sible thing to do. He believed that the Japanese did not intend to 
destroy China’s independence, and that cooperation on their terms 
was preferable to further bloodshed. 

Although puppetry is well understood by the Chinese people 
it enables the Japanese to deal indirectly, and thus more effec- 
tively, with them in the large areas controlled by Japanese forces. 
“Face” is saved by Chinese business men when they appear to 
be accepting Chinese currency, business regulations, and requi- 
sitions of their products. The Chinese peasants and laborers in 
the cities do not seek military service. But the Japanese have con- 
scripted a considerable force through the puppet administration. 
They have also brought the industries, transportation systems, 
mines, and large mercantile houses of the occupied provinces into 
a “cooperative” system adapted to Japanese needs and interests. 
At first these economic tactics were pursued with ruthless dis- 
regard of native property rights. But today a more lenient pro- 
gram is developing, marking a transition from military to business 
management. The object is to bind China’s business men in the 
occupied area to the Wang Ching-wei government, the tool of 
Japanese imperialists. 

It is Japan’s purpose to transform “‘Manchoukuo”’ and northern 
China proper into an auxiliary industrial and military base, manu- 
facturing ships, airplanes, and arms to support her home fortress. 
If this comes to pass uot only will Japan possess in China the 
equipment to defeat that country and to hold it in subjection, but 
also she will have a second line of defense against attack upon her 
home islands from the sea. In that case the destruction of her in- 
dustrial heart in the Osaka area would not be fatal. 


PRoGRESS TOWARD EQUALITY 


China’s legal position in relation to other countries has risen 
during the war. In 1943 the United States and Great Britain rati- 
fied treaties which terminate extraterritoriality, thus doing away 
with American and British courts in China and accepting the juris- 
diction of Chinese courts over American and British citizens. The 
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treaties also terminate rights of the American and British gover. 


ments over the international settlements at Shanghai and Amoy, | 


The United States has held no concessions in China (these are 
areas in certain cities in which foreign governments individually 
—rather than collectively as at Shanghai and Amoy—have car 
ried on government). The British treaty returns to Chinese ay 
thority the British concessions at Tientsin and Canton. Both the 
United States and Great Britain surrender various other rights; 
to maintain military garrisons on Chinese soil and naval forces in 
Chinese waters, to carry on coasting trade and river navigation 
in foreign ships, and to enjoy certain privileges in Chinese ports, 
Great Britain gives up her right to nominate the head of the Chi- 
nese Customs Administration. It may be assumed that all other 
States which have not already lost similar rights will follow the 
example of the United States and Great Britain. Thus China may 
be regarded as fully independent, the equal in international law 
of any Srate. 

The Congress of the United States, in 1943, enacted a law 
which repealed all laws forbidding Chinese to enter this coun 
try, provided for an annual quota of 105, and authorized the 
naturalization of Chinese as American citizens. By this action the 
Chinese people became the only exception to the obsolete prin- 
ciple of our immigration and naturalization laws which discrim- 
inates against Orientals. 

The most striking testimony to China’s new position is found 
in the joint statement issued at Cairo on December 1, 1943, aftet 
a conference between President Roosevelt, Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, and Prime Minister Churchill. In the statement of policy 
toward Japan occur these words: “The Three Great Allies,” 
marking the recognition of China as a great power. Thus to het 
improved legal position was added this evidence that in political 
importance China is to be ranked with her strongest allies. Dut 
ing the war, at the peace table, and in the postwar era China will 
be entitled to treatment as an equal in the family of nations. 

China’s statesmen and people have experienced renewed morale 
as a result of these assurances. We should not overlook the fact 
that China’s failure to obtain substantial help from other States 
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has caused uncertainty and discouragement. Prior to the summer 

| of 1941 the Chinese were severely critical of American sales of 
oil and scrap-iron to Japan. Great Britain’s closing of the Burma 
road during the summer of 1940 was regarded as an unfriendly 
act of appeasement toward Japan. “Pearl Harbor” brought new 
disappointments to the Chinese. While granting the necessity of 
directing a major portion of Allied power against Germany, they 
have not been satisfied with the amount of military aid allotted to 
them. They still fear that Japan may overwhelm their tired and 
emaciated armies before help comes. They have felt themselves 
to be excluded from Allied inner councils. It is, therefore, of the 
greatest importance that everything possible be done to assure 
them that their service to the common cause will not have been in 
vain. 

The Chinese are a realistic people. They do not anticipate that 
the colonies of France, the Netherlands, and Great Britain will 
emerge as independent States when the Japanese have been driven 
out of Indo-China, the East Indies, Malaya, Burma, and the is- 
lands of the Pacific. On the other hand they believe that assur- 
ances should be given, during the war, that Western nations in- 
tend to bring the reign of imperialism to an end in Asia. Chiang 
Kai-shek paid a visit to Gandhi in India in February, 1942. Upon 
his departure, in a farewell message, he said: 


I venture to suggest to my brethren people of India at this 
most critical moment in the history of civilization that our two 
peoples should exert themselves to the utmost in the cause of 
freedom for all mankind, for only in a free world could the Chi- 
nese and Indian peoples obtain their freedom. Furthermore, should 
freedom be denied to either China or India, there could be no 
teal international peace.—(Chiang Kai-shek, All We Are and All 
We Have, p. 10.) 


A word regarding the Chinese attitude toward the Soviet 
Union. The members of the National Government differ in their 
views. But it is natural that many of them, in fact a majority, 
cannot forget that the Communist leaders of the agrarian revolt 
received their indoctrination at the fountain-head in Moscow. In 
spite of the loyalty of the Soviet Government to the cause of 
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China, there is a tendency in Chungking to suspect Moscow ¢ 
having plans to support a postwar renewal of the radical mow 
ment. It is to be hoped that the withdrawal of Soviet influeng 
from Sinkiang will have a reassuring effect. 


CHINA AND THE PEACE SETTLEMENT 


The National Government has not published an official peag 
program but the Cairo declaration above-mentioned, and stat 
ments by Chinese publicists close to the Government, for 
shadow China’s proposals. It may be expected that she will way 
returned to her all the territory lost to Japan: the Lu Chu Islands 
Formosa and the Pescadores, Manchuria, Jehol province (ip 
cluded by Japan in “Manchoukuo’”’), and all of occupied Chin, 
both mainland and islands. 

In view of the promise at Cairo “that all the territories Japa 
has stolen from the Chinese . . . shall be restored to the Republic 
of China,” there should be no obstacle, after the defeat of Japan 
to China’s success in obtaining the areas above-named. Korg 
(Chosen), according to the Cairo declaration, is to become fit: 
and independent “in due course.” Although Korea was a vassd 
State of China (see above for explanation) prior to 1895, it may 
be assumed that China, having signed the Cairo statement, ap 
proves of independence for Korea. 

Difficulties may arise in connection with China’s interest it 
other territories to which she has historic claims: the colony o 
Hongkong and the adjoining leased territory of Kowloon, Tibe, 
Outer Mongolia, and Macao. China might even lay claim to the 


small States of Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan, lying along the Chit | 


nese-Indian border and formerly vassal States of China. Such 
claims, if made, would run counter to those of Great Britain (te 
garding Hongkong and Kowloon, Tibet, Nepal, Sikkim, ant 
Bhutan), Soviet Russia (regarding Outer Mongolia), and Porte 
gal (regarding Macao). The National Government abrogated the 
treaty of 1898 with France in 1943 with the purpose of terminit 
ing the French lease of the territory of Kwangchowan on the 
southeast coast of China. Tibet and Outer Mongolia regard them 
selves as independent States, with the same right to self-deter 
mination as China herself. 
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The Chinese will want to feel secure against attack from Japan. 
Jo that end China will demand the destruction—or transfer to 
herself— of Japan’s surviving naval and air fleets, the reduction 
of Japan’s army to the minimum needed for internal security, the 
ousting of the military leaders from the Japanese Government, 
and the punishment of war criminals. She will demand a heavy 
indemnity, payable by the transfer of industrial plants from Japan 
to China. But if we may judge from the speeches of the Generalis- 
simo and Madame Chiang, the Chinese will not desire a peace 
that will bring ruin upon the people of Japan, whom they do not 
hold responsible for the war. They are willing to be good neigh- 


bors if the Japanese will disown imperialism. 


Postwar PLANS AND Prospects 


China’s disappointment over the failure of the League of Na- 
tions to come to her support did not prevent the National Gov- 
emment from joining at Moscow in the agreement of October 
30, 1942, with the United States, Great Britain, and the Soviet 
Union. By this agreement the four States “recognize the neces- 
sity of establishing at the earliest practicable date a general inter- 
national organization.’”” They promise to consult with one an- 
other and with others of the United Nations prior to the estab- 
lishment of this organization, for three purposes: (1) to maintain 
peace and security, (2) to decide upon the use of military forces 
outside of their own territories, and (3) to bring about the regu- 
lation of armaments. 

Thus China makes it clear that she has no intention of confin- 
ing herself to a Far Eastern regional organization. Nor, according 
to Chiang Kai-shek, does she aspire to leadership in Asia. He said 
in November, 1942: 


Among our friends there has recently been some talk of China 
emerging as the leader of Asia, as if China wished the mantle of 
an unworthy Japan to fall on her shoulders. Having herself been 
a victim of exploitation, China has infinite sympathy for the sub- 
merged nations of Asia, and toward them China feels that she has 
oily responsibilities, not rights. We repudiate the idea of leader- 
ship of Asia because the “fuehrer principle” has been synonymous 
with —_— and exploitation.—(A/l We Are and All We Have, 
p. 61. 
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The Generalissimo, in this statement, is warding off the 
gestion occasionally heard or read today that China is likely he. 
self to adopt a program of imperialism. The large and prosperous 
populations of Chinese merchants in Manila and Singapore hay 
prompted suspicions that China will desire to extend her author 
ity over the Philippines and Malaya. Chiaa, to be sure, has he 
jingo politicians. Every country has them. Although their infp. 
ence is considerable, the problems of organizing and developing 
her own political and economic life will absorb China’s energies 
for many years. On the other hand, Chiang’s repudiation of the 
fuehrer principle is not a rejection of leadership through idea, 
China already has assumed Oriental leadership in her emphasis 
upon nationalism, racial equality, anti-imperialism, democracy, 
and economic independence. 

Of necessity the Chinese are devoting such energies as the war 
permits them to use in planning for the future mainly to political 
and economic organization. In September, 1943, the Kuomintany 
announced that within one year after the war ends a national con 
vention will be called to adopt a constitution. Constitution-mak- 
ing has been a constant occupation of the Kuomintang since the 
Republic was established. In 1936, Dr. Sun Fo (son of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen), who is chairman of the Legislative Yuan, made publics 
“Final Draft Constitution.” We may expect the postwar conver 
tion to consider this document seriously, but its adoption cannot 
now be predicted. It guarantees the civil rights found in Westem 
democratic systems, and provides for a national congress of on 
house, elected by all citizens, male and female, aged twenty yeat 
or over; also for a president elected by the congress, and for tht 
five departments or Yuan now existing. The congress is endowel 
with the legislative power, the power to amend the constitution, 
and the power to remove the president. The document contains’ 
chapter on “National Economic Life” embodying unusual ft 
straints upon private property and business enterprise, in the it 
terest of the general welfare. It is extremely doubtful that so lib 
eral a political system actually will be put into effect in Chim 
until people at large have attained a higher educational and ee 
nomic level. 
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Those who doubt that the illiterate masses of China are cap- 
able of self-government should remember that they are a civilized 
le, of moderate disposition, ethical in personal relations, and 
led by the war into a new awareness of their “stake” in govern- 
ment. They have already shown, by their heroic support of the 
armies, that they are entitled to participate in the work of build- 
ing a new China, one in which that country’s greatest asset—the 
enduring, patient, good-humored people—will help to decide 
their own future. The “Four Freedoms,” which are enjoyed to a 
minor degree in present-day China, apply not to States only, nor 
primarily, but to the individuals who make them what they are. 
No people is more worthy of them than the eternal people of China. 
The future of China’s economic order, like the future of her 
political order, remains uncertain. The National Government pins 
its faith to industrialization, believing that agrarian reform must 
be secondary to military security. For China, a country in which 
landowners and merchants control available capital, this program 
will be difficult to execute. Necessarily it will be largely directed 
and financed by the government. It will require far more capital 
than will be obtainable within China, involving the use of govern- 
ment credit to obtain foreign loans. The process must be long, 
since railways (50,000 miles), motor roads (500,000 miles), 
power-plants, mines, and steel mills must be provided as well as 
machine tools and great factories. 

Peace will bring out of hiding China’s own capital resources 
and a flood of investment from her millions of citizens abroad. 
But there will be need of billions more for which the Chinese will 
look most confidently toward the United States. With the pass- 
ing of extraterritoriality, Chinese objections to foreign factories 
on Chinese soil are no longer heard. Restrictions upon the ratio 
of foreign capital investment in joint enterprises have been abol- 
ished, though it is still required that the chairman of the board of 
directors shall be Chinese. Joint enterprises are preferred to those 
exclusively foreign, which are likely to be placed under many 
legal restrictions. Banking, mining, shipping, and aviation are 
likely to be organized along the lines of the existing China Na- 
tional Aviation Corporation, in which the Chinese hold a major- 
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ity of shares, a Chinese is actual managing director, and the bys. 
ness is operated under Chinese law. 

The Chinese are proposing that capital be exported to China jp 
three forms: (1) by turning over war plants which may not k 
needed in peacetime; (2) by setting up branch factories; (3) by 
the purchase of Chinese bonds by individuals. In answer to ang 
ments that Western capital loans will build up competitive indgg 
try in China, they point to the relatively greater trade betweq 
industrialized nations. While contending that China’s infant ip 
dustries will require protective tariffs, they foresee that a ris 
standard of living for the 460,000,000 Chinese will insure markey 
for foreign goods far in excess of what Chinese industries cy 
produce. 

China will face the problem of how to provide security for 
loans. She will not accept, in future, the old control featur 
which gave foreign governments rights over administrative agen 
cies and revenues now regarded as intolerable. ‘The interest of the 
United States and Great Britain in winning the peace in the Fa 
East suggests that they will follow the precedent set in March, 
1943, when the two governments extended loans of $500,000,000 
and £50,000,000 respectively. China’s record of repayment of 
wartime loans in the form of such commodities as tungsten, tin, 
and antimony, has been excellent and her resources justify com 
fidence in her capacity to repay over a long period. 

It is apparent that technical, managerial, and financial problems 
are not the only obstacles in the path of China’s industrialization 
There is also the labor problem which may arise out of a revivel 
radical movement in the event that industrialism is accompanidd 
by the merciless exploitation of workers that marked earlie 
years of industrialism in Western countries. Will China takea 
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lesson from the West and permit her Ministry of Social Welfare} we: 
to carry out its mandate for the protection of labor? The tempt+} pea 
tion to use her military power to continue the curb on unionism} han 
and to crush strikes will be strong. It may be hoped that the gor} tig 
ernment will redeem the recent promise of President Chiang} leas 
who, on October 10, 1943, reaffirmed Sun Yat-sen’s policy d| to 


building up the Republic by “firmly establishing a republica 
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form of government, improving the people’s livelihood, and ful- 
filing the high aspirations of the nation through the consumma- 
tion of the revolution.” 

That the welfare of the people is not merely a theoretical ideal 
in the government’s planning is indicated by the new forms of 
credit which it has made available in recent years. Through the 
central and provincial government banks, loans at 12 to 14 per 
cent a year have been made to tenants and farm owners. (These 
rates seem high to Americans but are extremely low in compari- 
son with the usurious demands of private money-lenders.) Meas- 
ures of this nature are more significant than the much-advertised 
“New Life Movement.” Madame Chiang Kai-shek is credited 
with originating this project, which carries on propaganda in 
favor of the Confucian virtues: etiquette, justice, integrity, and 
conscientiousness. The Chinese people appreciate the need of high 
standards of personal conduct. But they maintain that higher liv- 
ing standards are pressing necessities, and that higher moral 
standards may be expected to accompany their attainment. 

In the background lurks the specter of a renewal of the civil 
strife between the National Government and the peasant-Com- 
munist regime now centered at Yenan in Shensi. As previously 
noted, the compromise of 1937 left the latter in exercise of au- 
thority, under the National Government, over most of Shensi and 
portions of neighboring provinces. It brought the Chinese Red 
armies into the National army but left them intact in the area 
above-named and under their commanders. The Japanese tested 
the mettle of the Red troops and found it excellent. The Red 
armies are larger today than ever before, though poorly equipped 
in comparison with Chiang’s best troops. The Yenan leaders, 
Mao Tse-tung and Chu Teh, have a growing following in North- 
west China, and a vast potential of support in the ranks of the 
peasants and city laborers throughout the country. On the other 
hand, Generalissimo Chiang has won tremendous personal pres- 
tige, which will enable him, if properly supported by his col- 
leagues, to carry out a humanitarian economic program and thus 
to guide China’s transition to a more diversified social order grad- 
ually and peacefully. 
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China’s need of capital is but one of several reasons why th 
future of the Far East should be contemplated in terms of intem,. 
tional organization. Other reasons are the necessity of immediate 
relief measure for starving, homeless millions, of providing thoy. 
sands of technicians to assist China’s small corps of trained econ. 
omists, engineers, social workers, and administrators, and of 
maintaining peaceful equilibrium within and among the distraughy 
communities. Chinese opinion strongly favors international coop 
eration and collective security. In a new era of equality Chim 
can and will take her part with confidence and tolerance. He 
domestic problems are grave but will be eased rather than com 
plicated by her association with friendly neighbors. 


CoNCLUSION 


The final chapter in the story of China’s long and difficul 
struggle to transform her long-lived, deeply-rooted civilization 
into a democratic, industrialized nation-State cannot yet be writ 
ten. But it may be said confidently that the prospects for a post 
war era of political, economic, and social reconstruction are in 
bright contrast to those of any period since the early nineteenth 
century. Endowed with extensive territory, courageous leaders, 
an industrious, frugal, intelligent, and enduring people, adequate 
natural resources, and the will to live as greatly in the future a 
in the past, China is destined to take a high place in Asia and in 
the world. 

The good will that has marked Chinese relations with the peo 
ple of the United States should become a bridge between Eas 
and West. Fortunate indeed it is that this good will existed, since 
it assured the United States and its allies that in this war for sur 
vival East Asia would not be united against them. To preserve 
and strengthen China, in order that she may become the mediator 
between the peoples of the East and of the West, is to a major 
degree the responsibility of the United States. To meet that re 
sponsibility the American people must assume a political leader 
ship that is new to them. Not least among Americans who will 
respond to this inspiring challenge are the men of our armed 
forces. 
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CHINESE-AMERICAN COLLABORATION AND 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN CHINA 


By Cuane Kia-NcAU 


With final victory drawing near, the question of how to win the 

ce is foremost in our thoughts today. Far-sighted business men 
and industrialists in this country as well as in China are beginning 
to look to the results of their war efforts, and toward problems of 
the postwar world. The purpose of the present paper is to discuss 
some of the issues involved in Sino-American economic collab- 
oration and to seek possible solutions which will contribute to 
the well-being of both countries. The issues to be examined will 
include the industrialization of China after the war, the develop- 
ment of Sino-American trade, as well as the conditions upon 
which the future of these economic developments will have to 
depend. 

INDUSTRIALIZATION OF CHINA 

Modern industries in China have had a history of eighty years. 
Following the Opium War of 1842 and the war of 1858, the Gov- 
emment began to realize the importance of industries and pro- 


| ceeded to establish a number of factories. 


During the eighteen years from the end of China’s first war 
with Japan in 1894 to 1914, foreign investments in China were 
considerably expanded. Foreign merchants built numerous fac- 
tories of all kinds. The Treaty of Shimonoseki gave Japanese 
merchants access to more Chinese ports not previously opened. 
By the so-called “‘most-favored-nation” clause, merchants of all 
other treaty nations shared this new privilege. 

The first World War gave Chinese industrialists a good oppor- 
tunity. Imports from Europe and the United States were com- 
pletely stopped. To meet the domestic needs, Chinese business 
men started their own enterprises. Among the most successful 
ones were cotton and textile mills, flour mills, and machine shops. 
However, owing to the limited capital available, these industries 
were necessarily run on a small scale. 
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The “Mukden Incident” in 1931 marked the beginning of an. 
other period. Japanese occupation of Manchuria meant the logs 
of an important area which had contributed immensely to China's 
exports. To offset the loss, Chinese financiers began to help do 
mestic industries which enjoyed several years of healthy and 
rapid progress. 

The current period dated from the “Marco Polo Bridge Inc. 
dent” in July, 1937. The Chinese Government knew that once 
hostilities started it would be a long-drawn-out war. It, therefore, 
took necessary steps to help and encourage plants and factories 
to move from exposed areas. As a result, 639 privately ownel 
factories have been removed to the interior. These include sted 
mills, machine shops, factories making electrical appliances, 
chemical plants, textile mills, food processing factories, and 
plants manufacturing educational supplies and mining machines. 
They are now the major sources of supply to the Chinese army 
and civilians. 

It is significant to note that at the peak of China’s industrial ac- 
tivity in 1937, there were, all told, only 3,000 factories, including 
those owned by foreign firms. This meant there was only one 
factory in every 13,000 square miles to take care of the needs of 


= . . . . } 
150,000 people. Textile, the most successful and flourishing i 


dustry in China, had only 5,000,000 spindles. 

The per capita consumption of domestic manufactured goods 
was not quite $.50 (United States currency) as compared with 
$334.00 in this country. The slow progress in the past was due 
to the long political unrest, lack of a consistent long-range policy, 
lack of capital, the concentration of native and foreign industrial 
investments in a few treaty ports. 

The war has inflicted extremely heavy losses on China’s young 
industries. It is, however, not without some encouraging aspects. 
Stirred by war needs and their sense of patriotism, Chinese in- 
dustrialists have shown a great capacity for initiative and enter 
prise. Despite tremendous difficulties, they have managed to a¢- 
just and adapt themselves to new environments. At the same 
time, war has encouraged Chinese scientists in their work, and 
during the last seven years many inventions and improvements of 
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practical value have come out of China’s meagerly equipped lab- 
oratories and research rooms. Natural resources in the interior, 

lected in prewar days, have been surveyed and some are being 
developed. The Chinese people have become more industry- 
minded than ever before. Seven years of war with Japan have con- 
vinced us of the necessity of having a sound industrial founda- 
tion. Production power such as the United States has demon- 
strated in this war, provides the best guarantee to peace and se- 
curity. All these factors augur well for China’s future efforts at 
industrialization. 

Of course, the program of economic reconstruction in China 
has many ramifications. Of first importance will be transporta- 
tion and public utilities followed by hydraulic projects, agricul- 
ture, the development of consumers goods industries, and mining 
industries. Heavy industries must be developed gradually to fit in 
with the overall development of the other industries as a whole. 
All these phases of industrialization must be closely coordinated 
in their development. The Chinese Government has already 
worked out a general program and hopes to put it into effect 
within a definite number of years after the war. But even if the 
very minimum of this goal is to be attained, China will need sub- 
stantial assistance from the United States in the form of capital, 
machinery, equipment and supplies, as well as finished products 
and technical aid. 

In the past, the United States actually had only a meager share 
in China investments as compared with other foreign countries. 
Statistics for foreign investments in China for 1931 show Great 
Britain and Japan had 37 per cent and 35 per cent, respectively, of 
foreign investments in China, while the United States had only 6 
per cent. Fortunately, most of the obstacles which prevented the 
flow of American capital into China will no longer exist after the 
war, when Chinese-American economic relations enter upon a 
new era. 

Many American industrialists, however, expressed their de- 
sire to be reassured on certain questions concerning the China 
political situation after the war and her policies toward foreign 
investments and private enterprises. 
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First, they want to know whether postwar China will be 
litically stable. The answer to this question is that our National 
Government, since it was founded sixteen years ago, has achieved 
a continuity and stability unbroken and unshaken by twelve years 
of Japanese aggression, and seven years of devastating war, |t 
therefore can be said with absolute confidence, that under the 
leadership of President Chiang Kai-shek, China has achieved a 
greater political unification and stability than ever before. Pro. 
vincialism has disappeared as a result of mass migration, and 
Ww orking and fighting together against a common enemy. In China, 
as in other countries, there will always be political differences; 
and the Government has decided that within one year after vic- 
tory, a constitutional convention will be held so that these differ. 
ences can be conciliated according to constitutional and demo- 
cratic methods. To solve political problems by political means is 
in fact one of the major objectives of China. 

‘he second question, Will China welcome foreign capital? The 
answer is that China has always welcomed foreign capital if it 
did not entail political concessions. Last September, the Chinese 
Government revised regulations governing foreign investment in 
China. Under the new regulations it will not be necessary for the 
native capital to have a 51 per cent interest in any joint enter 
prise, nor will it be obligatory for sucha concern to have a Chi- 
nese for its general manager. These measures show the positive 
trend in Chinese policy toward foreign investment. 

The third question, Will foreign investment enjoy adequate 
protection in China? The answer is that the Chinese Government 
will give all reasonable protection required by foreign investors. 
There will be no more interference from local war lords as in 
the old days, because there are no more war lords now, and there 
will not be any in the future. Every franchise granted by the 
National Government of China will therefore be scrupulously 
observed throughout the country. Furthermore, the Government 
is now preparing regulations for the protection of foreign invest- 
ments, which I expect will be adequate. 

The fourth question, Will the Chinese Government encourage 
private enterprises? It is the Government’s policy to emphasize 
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1 be po. fq simultaneous development of government and private indus- . 
National | tries and to give private industries encouragement and protection Wl 
achieved | of the law. There are certain industries, such as railways and i 
ve years | communications which have been under the control and owner- 
war. It | ship of the Chinese Government in the past, and which most 
der the | likely will continue to be so operated in the future. Industries 
ieved a | requiring large capital which.lies beyond the capacity of private 
€. Pro | resources will also be undertaken by the government. 


on, and 
| China, Tue Future or Sino-AMERICAN TRADE 






































rences; Closely related to the question of China’s industrialization is 
ter vic: | Sino-American trade. In fact, one of the basic arguments for the 
differ- | industrialization of China is that the program will provide mar- 4 
demo- } kets for both American capital and products. A steadily growing 
eans is | trade relationship between China and the United States is also 

essential in order to bind more closely the long, traditional friend- 
1? The ship between these two nations, to stabilize economic conditions 





al if it in the entire Far East, and to raise the standard of living of all 
‘hinese the Asiatic peoples. 

rent in Between 1900 and 1930, China’s foreign trade increased about 
for the 100 per cent every ten years. And even after Japan’s occupation 
entet- / of Manchuria in 1931, foreign trade in China proper continued to 


aChi- | flourish. In 1936, the year before the outbreak of the Chinese- 
»sitive | Japanese war, the total value of exports and imports amounted to 

$1,400,000,000 (United States currency) against the annual aver- 
quate age of $304,000,000 (United States currency) at the beginning of 


i 
i 
‘ 
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ment the century. These statistics reveal that in spite of obstacles 
stots. China’s trade registered a slow but steady expansion. However, a 
as in much higher level could have been reached had there been more { 
there | railroads in the country to move products, if adequate measures 
y the | had been taken to prevent floods, and if a better distribution of | 
ously capital investments throughout the country had been made to pre- i 
ment vent undue concentration of industries in coastal areas. 
vest- Lack of adequate means of transportation undoubtedly hampers 

the development of industries in the interior of China, the flow of 
rage | goods from one district to another, and its exports to foreign 


asize countries. Poor transportation facilities and inadequate preventa- 
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tive measures also contributed to the detrimental effect of China’s 
floods and droughts, both of which impaired appreciably the pur. 
chasing power of the Chinese populace. 

Another important factor which held back the growth of 
China’s foreign trade was the existence of extraterritoriality and 
foreign settlements. These unusual arrangements induced the Chi- 
nese as well as foreigners to concentrate their investments in and 
around treaty ports, leaving little or no capital for agricultural 
and commercial developments in the interior of China. The little 
capital that was available there was lent to people at exorbitant 
interest rates, and, in some instances, the annual return was hardly 
enough to meet the interest payment. The fact that in spite of 
these handicaps China was still able to struggle along and main 
tain a respectable growth in her foreign trade, is certainly a strong 
manifestation of China’s potentiality, when these obstacles are 
removed. : 

The aforementioned expectation as to the future of Sino-Amer- 
ican trade is not merely a dream; it has also been borne out by 
actual facts. In 1931, Japan had the largest share of both China’s 
imports and exports. But in 1936, five years later, the United 
States superseded Japan to play, for the first time in history, the 


leading role in the importing as well as the exporting trade of { 


China. The fact that so much has been accomplished in such a 
short period augurs well for the future development of Sino- 
American trade. With the assistance of the United States, China 
will be able to extend her railroads into the vast and rich farm 
areas, improve irrigation facilities, and develop many new hy- 
draulic systems while improving the existing ones. Also, with the 
retrocession of foreign concessions and settlements, both Chi- 
nese capital and foreign investments will flow more freely than 
before into the interior, reducing interest rates to a reasonable 
level, and raising the purchasing power of the Chinese people in 
rural districts. 

In the writer’s opinion, during the first five years following 
the war, American exports to China will probably be increased 
to $120,000,000 (United States currency) representing a gain of 
100 per cent over 1936. At the end of the second five years, the 
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exports may reach a level of $300,000,000 (United States cur- 
rency) which will be an increase of 150 per cent over the first 
five year period, and about 13 per cent of the total exports of the 
United States. 

There is yet another important fact which should not be for- 
gotten: In prewar China, Japan and Germany were the two big- 
gest selling countries, next only to the United States. Japan’s ex- 
ports to China in 1936 amounted to $46,000,000 (United States 
currency) and Germany’s to $45,000,000 (United States cur- 
rency). Neither of these figures include trade with Manchuria. It 
is the hope of China that after the war the United States will 
expand its exports to China, superseding the trade of Japan and 
Germany. 

If American exports to China are to be expanded after the war, 
the question of how they can be paid for naturally arises. The 
answer to this question is a simple one if postwar China in addi- 
tion to the development of her own resources is allowed to sup- 
plant Japan as the chief source of supply for cheap manufactured 
goods to Far Eastern countries such as Thailand, Indo-China, the 
Malay States, Netherlands Indies, Korea, even India, etc. Before 
these areas are developed, the purchasing power of the people 
will necessarily be low. Therefore, there is little likelihood of 
their being able to absorb high-priced manufactured goods from 
the United States where the high labor cost makes it impossible 
to produce goods at prices comparable to those of Japan. But in 
China, during the initial stages of industrialization, the cost of 
labor will be low, and it will be therefore possible to produce, 
with the help of American capital, cheap goods to meet the need 
of these countries. 

An equilibrium in international payments among China, the 
United States, and countries in the South Pacific may then be at- 
tained if the United States, as will most likely be the case, will 
continue to import raw materials from that area. This trilateral 
arrangement not only will help the industrialization of China, but 
will also assure the United States of an adequate supply of essen- 
tial raw materials, and the countries in the South Pacific of a 
market for their products. Meanwhile, the standard of living of 
the Asiatics may also be raised. 
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ConDITIONS FOR PEACE IN THE Far East 


The success of these programs for the development of China's 
trade and industry will, however, depend upon a stable and e 
during peace in the Far East. In the writer’s opinion, there are at 
least four basic conditions which must be satisfied if peace in the 
Far East is to be insured: 

1. Complete and permanent disarmament of Japan. To achieve 
a complete victory, Japan must be reduced to a state whereby jt 
can never rise again to menace world peace. The policy of dis. 
arming Japan must be resolutely carried out, however difficult 
this task may be. The United Nations must aim at destroying all 
Japanese naval, air, and land forces. Before the conclusion of the 
war, Japan will have lost much of her naval fleet and air force, 
All the ships and planes that are not destroyed should be turned 
over to the United Nations. The Japanese army should not be 
allowed to exist; there should be no general staff, no military 
schools, and no compulsory military service system in Japan, 
These are immediate measures. 

In the long run, the United Nations must control the import of 
minerals and metals into Japan. The lack of strategic materials— 
particularly oil and iron—offers the United Nations an excellent 
opportunity to disarm Japan permanently. By restricting the im 
portation of war materials into Japan, the United Nations will be 

able to transform Japanese industry from a war machine to an in- 
dustry which will promote the welfare of her people. 

2. The establishment of a strong and democratic China. So long 
as China remains a weak nation, she will always be a temptation 
to Japanese aggression. It is only by making China strong enough 
to checkmate any further recurrence of Japanese aggression that 
the children and the children’s children of the Pacific countries 
will be spared involvement in another war across the ocean. 
There are many ways to make China strong, but the best, and, in 
the long run, the cheapest way is through industrialization. Will 
China be democratic? The answer to this question is yes, although 
time and experience will be necessary before the final goal is 
reached. There are three reasons for this answer: First, China is 
the first Asiatic nation to overthrow the ancient monarchial sys- 
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tem of government. This is no accident, for almost all the great 
philosophers of China have emphasized the principle that the 
State is created for man and not man for the State. It was Mencius 
who said, “The people are of the greatest value, the State (social 
institutions and conventions) comes next, the person of the ruler 
is the least precious.”” And Huang-Tze declared, “The people are 
the hosts while the ruler is the guest. The hosts always live in the 
house, while the guests may be invited to stay or asked to leave.” 

The second reason is the fact that the Chinese people are indi- 
vidualistic and love freedom. One of the Chinese ways to deal 
with tyrannical government is noncooperation, and no govern- 
ment can long exist without the full cooperation of its people. 

The third reason is that our government has decided a national 
congress will be convened within one year after the conclusion 
of the war, and a constitutional government will then be created. 
The public aspiration in China for a high standard of democracy 
will be surely but slowly materialized. The recent tendency in 
thought and planning on the part of the Government, as well as 
in the demand of the people, is toward an accelerated realization 
of democracy. 

3. Guarantee of freedom and independence to the small coun- 
tries of the Far East. Until the aspiration for freedom and demand 
for independence among the peoples of the small countries of 
Asia is met, there will be continued agitation among these peoples 
and peace in the Far East will not be enduring. The granting of 
independence to the Philippines by the United States and the 
postwar freedom of the Koreans as promised by the Cairo Decla- 
ration, have undoubtedly inspired the peoples of Asia. 

4. Continued unity of purpose of the United Nations. No peace 
in the Far East, or in any other part of the world, could be endur- 
ing should the United Nations be disunited. 

To maintain and promote unity among the United Nations, it 
is necessary that all the leading nations such as the United States, 
Great Britain, Russia, and China must boldly assume their re- 
sponsibility to carry out both the spirit and the letter of the decla- 
rations and treaties signed among them; and that small nations 
should have their proper places in the postwar world. 
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In conclusion, I believe that lasting peace in the Pacific must be 
built on the cornerstone of Sino-American cooperation, just as 
enduring peace in the world must rest upon the unity of the four 
great powers—the United States, Great Britain, Russia, ang 
China. This cooperation—to be realistic—must be built withip 
the framework of economic as well as political collaboration, jug 
as in the case of China, political stability must be accompanied by 
industrialization and economic development. 
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A TALK TO RUSSIA 
By Eric A. JoHNsTon 


My friends of the Soviet Union: 

I hold no political office in my Government. I am here only as 
a private American citizen. I thank you all the more for your cour- 
tesy and kindness in inviting me to visit your vast and powerful 
land, the last foot of which my fellow countrymen hope your 
gallant armies will soon regain. Your courage, your valor, your 
sacrifices will be immortally recorded. 

I shall try to show you my admiration for your heroic deeds 
and my gratitude for your hospitable invitation by talking to you 
from the bottom of my heart, nonpolitically and even nondiplo- 
matically, with total frankness. 

| am a business man. Many of you, too, are business men. You 
help to operate the economic enterprises owned by your Social- 
ist State. I am hoping that the governmental businesses of the 
Soviet Union and the private businesses of the United States may 
in due time do a thriving business together. And I want to tell 
you my real reason for that hope. 

It is a reason which goes far beyond business profits. I am not 
here as a salesman. I am not here looking for contracts for any 
special enrichment of the business interests of the United States. 
I am here for a purpose which I hope is wider and higher. It is 
this: 

TrapveE Opens Doors 


[ am among those who believe that friendly economic relations 
between countries can do a great deal to promote and produce 
friendly political relations between them. I am among those who 
believe that when the countries of the world will spend more 
time trying to build one another up in economic welfare, they will 
spend less time trying to pull one another down in political power. 
[am among those who believe that world work is the best antidote 
to world war. 

I hope that you, as business men, share that view. Then let us 
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talk together as business men in a straightforward business-like 
way. I once overheard two American manufacturers who seemed 
to be quarreling violently. Each was saying with great emphasis 
just exactly what he thought was wrong with the other. I said t 
one of them: 

“I thought that you two were meeting here to sign a contract,” 

““We are,” said he. “But we want to understand each other be. 
fore we sign it.” 

They were really quite wise. You cannot have solid friendship 
till you have solid understanding. We have a familiar American 
proverb which says that your only true friend is a man who knows 
all of the worst about you and still likes you. So now I am going | 
to tell you a direct, harsh, tough business fact. 

In economic ideology and practice my country is not only dif 
ferent from yours. It is more different from yours than is any other 
country in the world. You are the most State-minded and the most | 
collective-minded people in existence. We are the most private: 
minded and the most individual-minded; and, gentlemen, make no 
mistake: We are determined to remain so—and even to become 
more so. 

In most Western European countries the railroads and the tele- 
graphs and the telephones and the radio broadcasting stations are 
owned, like yours, by the State. In my country they are owned 
and operated by private persons. 

In most Western European countries business men are encour 
aged by their governments to organize their enterprises into 
monopolistic cartels, to divide markets and fix prices. That is pr 
vate collectivism. In my country this is forbidden by law. 


CHANCE FOR THE LitrLE MAN 


Allow me to be personal. If you think that I am an officer of 
any huge American corporation, | must ask you to revise yout 
opinion of me downward—or upward. My businesses are small 
I have no connection with great corporations except to compete 
against them daily. That is the kind of America that almost al 
Americans want; an America where the little man can compete. 
And that is the kind of America the United States Chamber of | 
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ness-like | Commerce, of which I am for the moment the President, is advo- 
> seemed } cating; an America more truly capitalistic than ever. 
emphasis} You can see the gulf between us. Let us not deny it. Let us be- 
I said to | gin by stressing it. 
“But,” you may say, “what about American labor? Doesn’t 
ontract.” | American labor rebel against this capitalism?” 
ther be. | Gentlemen, there’s a point that must be totally clear between 
us before we can be really cooperative friends. 
iendshiy | 1 employ some two thousand people. They have unions. I have 
‘merican | contracts with those unions. | believe in the right of my employees 
o knows | to have unions. Some thirteen million Americans now belong to 
M going | unions. Some two hundred of these unions are large enough to be 
nationally known. Not one of them in our current national elec- 
only dif- | tion is asking the voters to favor the primary Socialist principle of 
ny other | the “common ownership and operation of the means of produc- 
the most | tion and distribution.”’ 
private. | 


} 
nake no | AMERICAN COMMUNISTS INEFFECTIVE 


become} Gentlemen, I ask you please to realize how completely our 

American Communists have been wasting their time—and yours. 
the tele- | Not long ago an American research institution addressed a ques- 
ions are | tion to a large number of people all over the United States. This 
> owned | question was: To what social class do you think you belong? 

Most of the organized wage-workers who were interviewed 
encour | replied that in their opinion they belong to the “middle class.” 
es into} So, perhaps, in a way, you cannot blame our American Com- 
t is pr- | munists for their failure. If I may put it frankly, how can they 

make a proletarian revolution among workers who do not even 
know that they are proletarians? 

Our American Communists haven’t caught:on to this fact. 
ficer of | They lack originality and realism. They still follow and imitate 
se yout | what they think is your current policy. If you take pepper they 
> small, | sneeze. If you have indigestion they belch. They annoy our trade 
ompete unions much more than they annoy our employers. 
nost all I think that each of our two countries should be allowed to pur- 
ympete. se its Own unique economic experiment unimpeded by the other. 
nber of 
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Bripces Can Be Buitt 


Here, we stand, we Americans. There you stand, you 
of the Soviet Union, on the other side of the gulf. Let us adm 
and tolerate the gulf. Now, let us see what bridges of practic) 
cooperation can be thrown across it. 

‘The first has to do with fascism. 

We American business men, since we believe in capitalistic com. 
petition are against fascism. Do not be misled on this point by ow 
American left-wing press. The writers in that press have a way 
of calling any business man a Fascist if he is stubborn in his deal. 
ings with unions. They have a way of calling almost anybody; 
Fascist if he does not agree with our present national Adminis. 
tration. Flatly, they use that word Fascist wildly. 

A Fascist thinks that a country’s private businesses should all 
huddle up together in monopolistic cartels under the protection of 
a “fuehrer.”’ But that is exactly what the normal American busi- 
ness man does not think. He wants to run his own business his 
own way. If you have an impulse to exaggerate and satirize his 
philosophy, call him an anarchist, but not a Fascist. 

American business, gentlemen, not only is not Fascist but, by | 
its own inherent inward nature, is necessarily and emphatically 
anti-Fascist. 

And I can thereupon assure you of one certainty. I do not know 
who will be our next President. I do not know whether our next 


Congress will be Republican or Democratic. But I do know this: | 


CoMMoN DETERMINATION 


No matter who sits in the White House, and no matter which 
party controls the Congress, the United States will continue to 
prosecute this war till the Hitlerite hordes are humbled to the dust. 

That is the first bridge between us: Our common determination 
to bring Hitler fascism to an end. 

The second bridge has to do with industry. It is our common 
passion for production. 

You will forgive me if I again allude to Western Europe. It is 
not in hostility but only for comparison. 
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In Western Europe, under the cartel system, the minds of men 
U peoples} have become greatly fixed on “economic stability.” It is a desir- 
us admj | able thing, yes. But it can easily become just simply “economic A 
“practicq | stagnation.” There is something else that has to be added. That Hl 
something else is economic development, economic enlargement, i 

H 



































more investments, more machines, more facilities for production, 
stic com. | for more and more production, more and more wealth. 
nt by our At first we American business men misunderstood your new i 
ea way} Soviet socialism. We thought it was merely to distribute what- 
his deal. | ever wealth was already existing. Now we know that one of your 
ybody g| main aims is to increase your total wealth and every year to have 
Adminis. | more of it to distribute. 

| Our statistics about you are not up to date. But we have learned 

1ould aij} that from 1928 to 1937 you increased your investments in your 
ction of | industries from ten billion rubles to seventy-five billion rubles. 
an busi. And we have learned that in 1937 you put perhaps a third of your 
ness his} cufrent national income into new capital goods, new factories, 
irize his} mew power-houses, new transportation facilities, new machines of 

all sorts for new production. In that year, gentlemen, you put 
but, by/ more of your current national income into new capital goods— 
iatically } much more—than we did. 


INpustRY REQUIRE 
t know QUIRES CAPITAL 


ur next You call it social capital. Whatever you call it, it is capital. In 
w this; | your own way you have become great capitalists. If you keep on 
at your present pace, you will soon have a larger capital invest- 

| ment in industrial plants than any other country in the Old World. 

- which Western Europe at one time stood in fear of you Soviet prole- 


inue to | tarians. Presently it will stand in awe of you Soviet capitalists. 
1e dust. I understand that your industries are under orders to show a 


ination | profit and that thereupon they sell their goods at prices which | 
| insure a profit. . 

smmon | Gentlemen, pity me. I am an American competitive business 
man. I have to sell my goods at a competitive market price, no 

e. It is} matter how low it may be. I can never be certain of a profit. And 
I have to pay my employees whether I make a profit or not. Don’t 
call me an “exploiter.”” When I look at you and your insured 
profit system, I feel like a hero. 


japan 
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Economists in the United States, after studying your records, 
tell me that in the years from 1928 to 1940 you increased your 
industrial output 650 per cent. Frankly, gentlemen, it is an mp 
exampled achievement in the industrial history of the whole 
world. I congratulate you. It is an achievement that American 
business men can understand and applaud. 

And they can understand and applaud your great new upbuild 
ing of your cities. 

Gentlemen, you Soviet peoples and we American peoples just 
love to build new cities and make them hum with new products, 
Many sophisticated Western Europeans think that we and you 
are positively childish in the delight we take in new and bigger 
towns, new and longer trains, new and larger machine-tools, 
and cuter gadgets, new and taller smokestacks. All right. Let us 
be childlike. Let us be young. We seem to be, in this matter, 
somehow, gentlemen, the two young peoples of the world. Per 
haps it may mean that we still have long lives ahead of us. And 
during those lives let us remember the discovery we have j Just 
made about each other. 

Some of you, | know, thought that our private enterprise system, 
which you think is too chaotic, could not produce the necessary 
volume of goods for this war. Some of us, I know, thought that 
your State enterprise system, which we regard as too rigid, 
would utterly fail to produce the necessary volume of goods for 
this war. Gentlemen, we were both mistaken. You know now that 
we can produce, don’t you? And we know now that you can pro 
duce. We are both of us ardent and enthusiastic producers, pro 
ducing not only for the profit but also for the joy of it. 


Eacu Can Hetp OTHER 


And thereupon we come to the third bridge that could link us 
together. 


Each of us can help the other to produce even more. The third | 


bridge is the bridge of export and import trade. 

I am happy to learn, gentlemen, that you do not regard trade 
with capitalistic countries as being “‘counter-revolutionary.’ 
And, as for us, I know a Socialist in the United States, who buys 
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s from me. He always pays me promptly and in full. I like 
him. And I never get infected by his socialism. 

| like your manganese. And there is one frightfully nice thing 
about your manganese. It does not know that it is Socialist. It 
would just as soon go into a furnace in Pittsburgh as in Stalingrad. 

And you like our machine-tools. They do not know that they 
are capitalistic. They would just as soon chip pieces out of metal 
in Kharkov as in Detroit. 

Isn’t it fortunate, gentlemen, that these lower forms of inani- 
mate matter have no ideologies? For that reason they could be 
the mediators and interpreters between us humans. 

Besides manganese, you have lumber and chromite and furs and 
bristles and platinum. Besides machine-tools, we have electrical, 
railroad and chemical plant equipment, precision instruments, 
mining and agricultural machinery. 

I would like to see brisk exchanges of these commodities be- 
tween us. I would like to see fewer exchanges of propaganda and 
counter-propaganda. I would like to see more exchanges of prod- 
ucts and counter-products. 


TRADE TREATIES 


I know, of course, that trade between countries has to be con- 
ducted under the terms of trade treaties. And | know that nego- 
tiations for trade treaties almost always get entangled into nego- 
tiations for political treaties. And I know that trade between the 
Soviet Union and the United States will depend in large part on 
agreements between our two governments as to the character of 
any proposed international organization for the furtherance of 
peace. 

But I have already told you that I am neither a politician nor a 
diplomat. Moreover, under our constitution and statutes, our 
President, Mr. Roosevelt, and our Secretary of State, Mr. Hull, 
are in full sole charge of our negotiations with foreign countries. 
At home I might exercise my American right—and even duty—to 
think that I am wiser than they are and to tell them what to do. 
Abroad I leave diplomacy to them. 

But I am going to make one remark, not indeed in any way in 
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the field of diplomacy, but in the field of general American public 
opinion regarding foreign affairs. Almost all Americans today 
deeply regret the difficulties that arose between you and us at the 
end of the last World War. 

Few old scores, gentlemen, are worth preserving. 

I am hoping therefore that whatever political questions may 
arise between our two governments regarding the affairs of 
Europe or of any other continent can be adjusted in the spirit of 
friendship and on the basis of agreed moral principles. And I am 
hoping that thereupon our two governments will negotiate and 
conclude a trade treaty that not only will permit trade betwee 
us but facilitate and further it throughout the world. 


Economic DreLoMACY 


There will be many details to work out, many difficult details, 
Your country is really one great big, consolidated, unified business. 
We American business men have multitudinous competing busi- 
nesses. By playing one of us off against another, you could per- 
haps raise the prices of the things you sell us and lower the prices 
of the things you buy from us. We business men of America and 
you business men of the Soviet Union will have to do a great deal 
of nonpolitical economic diplomacy in order to put the trade be- 
tween us on a fair and fruitful footing. 

Let us begin that task as soon as possible. Let us persevere in 
it till we succeed at it. And let us remember that it is a task that 
has a world-wide meaning. Let us remember that it is a task which 
in time should include not only the economic relations between 
any two given countries but the general universal economic rela 
tions among all countries. Let us here and now begin to try 
move toward the principle that has been so well expressed by a 
fellow-American: 

“The best way to get boundaries that are not crossed by sok 
diers is to get boundaries that are crossed by goods.” 

That is where we business men of all countries have a mission 
beyond our businesses. That is where we can do as much for peace 
as any politicians or diplomats. Let us accept that mission. Let us 
fulfil it, because when we open the door to international trade we 
close the door on internal tensions. 
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Countries CLosE TOGETHER 


Well! I have now spoken of the differences between our two 
countries and the possible bridges between them. When I think 
of those differences and of those possible bridges, I always also 
think of what is to me a surprising geographical fact. Perhaps it 
could be surprising also to some of you. Do you realize, gentle- 
men, that our two countries are only three miles apart? 

In the angry waters of the Northern Pacific, in the tumultuous 
strait named after the great Danish explorer Bering, who sailed 
in the service of your greatest Czar, Peter the Great, there are 
two islands. 

One of them is called Big Diomede. It belongs to you. The 
other is called Little Diomede. It belongs to us. Between these 
two islands there is only a slender sea-stretch of just three miles. 
You and we are really very close neighbors, indeed. 

But between these two islands there runs always a furious cur- 
rent. And between them runs also the man-made, imaginary, but 
very operative astronomical line called the International Date 
Line. 

So these two islands are never in the same day of the week. If 
you start on a Tuesday in a native canoe from Little Diomede in 
the United States and battle the wild current across to Big Diomede 
in the Soviet Union, you find when you get there that you are in 
Wednesday. And if you turn around and paddle right back again 
to Little Diomede, you discover that in a couple of hours -you 
have landed yourself back in Tuesday. 

Now I want to hear no Soviet propaganda saying that Wednes- 
day is a day forward from Tuesday and so a much better day. And 
| want to hear no American propaganda saying that Tuesday is a 
better day by far; because in all human chronology everywhere, 
as the earth revolves on its axis, Tuesday will always arrive 


| ahead of Wednesday. 


No. Let us be as wise as the Eskimos who inhabit both of the 
Diomedes. They brave the current and happily paddle back and 
forth between their two islands, visiting and drinking tea and 
bartering their home-made goods. 

Let us follow their example. Let us do two things. 
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DirFERENT Economic Days 


One. Let us resign ourselves to the fact that certainly for 
very long time to come you and we are going to live in two dif 
ferent economic days. 

Two. Let us visit and trade. Let there be more Soviet busines 
men who know the Mississippi Valley. Let there be more Amer 
ican business men who know the valley of the Volga. 

Gentlemen, you and we have made common cause to destroy; 
cruel foe who would make slaves of your people and of mine. 

The world of tomorrow will belong to those who advocate ap. 
other kind of slavery. It will belong to those who can make the 
bounty of nature the slave of men. 

Our slaves—yours, ours, and of all people who love work and 
hate war—will come from the forest and the mine, from the field 
and the stream, from the test-tube, the dynamo, and the produc 
tion line. 

Each of us can help each other to capture those slaves for our. 
selves. 

A friend of mine in the United States—one of the great oil men 


of my country—tells me that the energy available from America’ | 


current output of petroleum is equal to the work of 4,500,000,000 
men working eight hours a day, six days a week. You have put 
millions of such “‘men’”’ to work already but there are billions 
more “men” yet to be used. You can have them when you, too, 
have drilled your wells, broken open the vaults of black gold in 


your mines, harnessed your great rivers and when you have tied | 


your great country together with the ribbons of steel, motor high- 
ways, and the skyways we are just beginning to develop. 
And so, therefore, gentlemen, I want to propose to you a toast: 
“Never mind the current. Never mind the date line. Here’s to t- 
day’s victories for which we fight together; and here’s to tomorrows 
peace for which we must work together.” 
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THE POPE’S WAY TO PEACE 


By THE REVEREND JouHN A. O’BrIEN 


I 


There are two tasks of supreme importance now facing the peo- 

le of America and the United Nations. The first is the winning 
of the war. The second is the winning of the peace. The latter is 
not less important than the former. For we know from the tragic 
experience of World War I the futility of winning the war only to 
lose the peace. 

We shall present the basic principles for a lasting peace formu- 
lated by Pope Leo XIII, Pope Benedict XV, and especially by 
Pope Pius XII. In the application of these principles, the United 
Nations will win the peace not only for themselves but for all the 
world. Because they are the embodiment of justice and right, and 
of a love for all mankind, they offer the only durable solution of 
the recurring frictions which threaten the very existence of human 
civilization. Before presenting in detail the papal principles for 
peace, we shall present a brief but realistic analysis of war as an 
instrument of national policy. 

We remember back in 1917 seeing our students leave their 
books and their classrooms, with the smile of crusaders on their 
young faces, as they marched off to fight the war to end all wars. 
We remember as though it were but yesterday the exultation of 
spirit and the vision which lit their faces as they flung their ener- 
gies and their lives upon the altar of their country’s cause. They 
were determined to stamp out, once and for all, the vicious prac- 
tice by which nations from the immemorial past had attempted to 
decide questions of justice and right by seeing which side could 
slaughter the larger number of men. 

Unsatisfactory as was the Treaty of Versailles, it is an over- 
simplification to trace all the ills of Europe to it. Impartial research 
discloses that it was the war itself, rather than the Treaty, which 
was the cause of the economic dislocation in Europe. This in 
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turn poisoned the atmosphere on which the Nazi movement prog. 
pered. The old theory of war as a normal instrument of policy 
still dominated all thinking and it was easy to throw the blame 
for everything on a treaty which invited this attitude by its imper 
fections. The nations of the world must come to realize that the 
real enemy is the institution of war. All our planning must beg 
consecrated effort to rid the world of this curse. 

War criminals, leaders who are guilty of crimes against human. 
ity, should and must be punished. But whole nations, tragic vig 
tims of misleadership, cannot be kept in slavery. From World 
War I we learned that a military victory can yield vengeance or 
peace. We may have either one. Both we cannot have. 


REMOVING THREAT OF AGGRESSION 


We are determined this time to win not only the victory but 
the peace. By winning the peace, we mean that we are going to 
establish a world order which will guarantee security for nations 
and freedom for human beings everywhere. We are going to 
stamp out forever the institution which is now setting the world 
in flames. We are going to remove aggression and the threat of 
aggression upon any nation, large or small. Unless we achievea 
world order which will remove the causes which lead to the re 
curring catastrophes of ever increasing global wars, our blood 
and our treasure will be poured out once again in vain. 

How are we to win such a peace? We can throw some light on 
this problem by inquiring why we failed so abyssmally in 1918. 
We have already indicated one of the causes of that failure. We 
did not wait for a cooling off period. This is essential, as former 
President Hoover has pointed out, if we are to use our heads it 
stead of our hands. 

Another reason is that while we denounced and outlawed wat, 
we provided no effective, functional substitute for it. We looked upon 
the bodies of ten million soldiers killed in battle, and upon cities 
and towns laid waste by artillery fire, and we denounced wat 
with its violence and brutality in unmeasured terms. But there was 
a certain lack of realism in our analysis of war and in our way of 
exorcising it. 
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We failed to perceive that force can be outlawed not by words, 

reements, covenants, but only by a greater force operating 
quickly and effectively as the sanction for such agreements. You 
cannot outlaw war, rooted in the biological instincts of the race 
and buttressed by the practices of centuries, with pious plati- 
tudes. With no effective sanctions in the way of force to imple- 
ment its decisions, the League of Nations dwindled to an empty 
platitude, at which first Mussolini, then Hirohito, then Hitler 


shook his fists in derision. 


THE NATURE OF WAR 


Let us now look more closely into the nature of war. For it is 
a curious fact that, while war is as old as history, there has been 
no thorough-going effort to understand it as a technique and in- 
strument of politics until our own day. In the middle of the nine- 
teenth century the German military expert, Clausewitz, first 
pointed out in his book on War, the relation between politics and 
war, showing that war is the continuation of policy speaking a 
different language and using a different medium than in the peace- 
time dealings of one nation with another. 

This is the concept that is enshrined in international law and 
in the practice of nations. Indeed the greater part of international 
law deals with the conditions under which war is waged, the lim- 
itations imposed by agreements with reference to neutrality and 
the like. The basic presupposition underlying the whole fabric is 
that war is a legitimate instrument of national policy, the prerogative 
of a sovereign State. This is but the enactment into law of the 
practice of nations which follow politics of power. 

While this line of reasoning drew the fire of moralists, it was 
not until 1898 that it was attacked, as Professor James T. Shot- 
well points out, as a method of politics that was inherently invalid, 
because it could not be counted upon to achieve the ends for 
which it was waged. 

In that year, Jean de Bloch developed the thesis that war was 
bound to become impossible ultimately because of its increasing 
cost in lives and property. The work, published under the title, 
La Guerre, influenced Czar Nicholas Il profoundly and was at 
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least partially responsible for his calling the disarmament confer. 
ence at The Hague. 

In 1901, Norman Angell published the Great Illusion, in which 
he attacked the validity of war not only because of its suicidal ng. 
ture but also because, owing to the ever growing interdependence 
of nations, it was bound to cost the victorious nation more tha 
would be gained by the victory. With a good deal of eloquence, 
Angell showed that war as an economical and effective method of nm 
tional policy was an illusion, from which the modern world must 
rid itself. 


SCIENCE MAKES WAR TOTALITARIAN 


The institution of war, however, was too deeply intrenched in 
the customs, literature, songs, stories, and imagery of the imme 
morial past to be uprooted by a single blow. Angell was a voice 
crying in the wilderness, and few hearkened to it. The German 
Chancellor, Bethmann-Holweg, acknowledged after the war that 
no one in power in 1914 questioned the legitimacy of the appeal 
to arms to decide the controversy. 

It was during the first World War that the nations gradually 
came to perceive that the concentration of military forces on the 
field of battle was not the only factor in determining the outcome. 
The war was being fought on the home fronts as well. The appli- 
cation of science was making the war a totalitarian one, because 
the scientist was able to make war supplies out of practically 
everything in the world. To do this he needed the labor, or a 
least the cooperation of practically everybody. One of the first to 
perceive this was the German industrialist, Dr. Walter Rathenau, 
who organized the Division of Raw Materials for the Ministry of 
War. By 1917, it was applied by the Allies. 

It was the vast resources of the United States which tipped the 
scales. The German military machine was still intact. Her soil 
had not been tracked by an invader’s foot. The trenches were 
outflanked not at Ypres or Verdun but in the steel mills of Pitts 
burgh and Gary, in the shipyards of Philadelphia, and in the wheat 
fields of Kansas. 

To clarify these issues the Carnegie Endowment for Intern 
tional Peace made a comprehensive analysis of the World Wat, 
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especially in Europe. Begun in 1918 the survey ultimately took 
shape in 150 volumes of the Economic and Social History of the 
World War. While too vast and technical for the general reader, 
the fundamental conclusion of the whole work is that modern 
war, embracing not only the economic but the moral, intellectual, 
and political fields of national life is no longer the sharpedged “‘in- 
strument of national policy’ which the statesmen of the past 
turned over to soldiers to use in order to attain some definite end. 
Modern war is like a wildfire. Statesmen can no longer say to their 
professional soldiers: “Burn our enemy’s field.” For the fire which 
guts the foe’s field spreads like wildfire, refuses to be confined, 
and returns to burn the field of the incendiary as well. Modern 
war is a war of whole populations in which there are no non- 
combatants. The cost of modern war in lives and property will vastly 
outweigh whatever material goods or property so obtained, even by 
the winner. 

“This conclusion, drawn from the study of the World War,” 
points out Professor Shotwell, “immediately implies another. If 
war is no longer a directable and controllable instrument of na- 
tional policy, it follows that it should be renounced. If, while the 
soldier is achieving his goal, the nation behind him is traveling, 
perhaps unconsciously, in another direction, then this oldest of 
all the instruments of politics should be discarded as inadequate 
and outworn. The conclusion is not unlike that of M. de Bloch 
or Sir Norman Angell, but with more definite reference to the im- 
plications of science. For, if in these first years of the scientific 
era, war has already begun to change its nature, the inevitable ad- 
vance of science in the years to come will bring greater and 
greater change in the same direction; war will be less and less 
applicable to the pursuit of definite aims of governments, because 
it will more and more escape control and involve consequences 
that do not lie in the orbit of military action.” 

Reflecting the conviction of statesmen and of people every- 
where that war has outlived its usefulness and is now an obsolete 
telic of a barbarous past, M. Aristide Briand invited the people of 
America to join with France in renouncing “war as an instrument 
of national policy.” Secretary of State Kellogg responded enthu- 
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siastically in behalf of the American people and was largely ip 
strumental in having the Pact of Paris for the outlawry of wa 
signed in 1928 by fifty-five nations. It seemed like the cro 
with glorious victory of humanity’s long struggle to outlaw this 
savage institution from the bloodstained past. World-wide 1 
joicing ensued. People breathed easier again. In the presence of, 
vast assembly of statesmen, faculty, and students at the Univep 
sity of Illinois, the writer had the honor to confer upon Mr. Ke 
logg the Cardinal Newman Award for 1932 for his work for 
world peace. 
WHY PACT FAILS? 


Here again was a pact solemnly signed by representatives of 
practically every nation in the civilized world, solemnly pledging 
its word of honor to renounce war and to submit all controver 
sies to friendly arbitration. As in the case of the League of Ne 
tions Covenant, it too failed to hold in leash the angry passions of 
war. Why? For substantially the same reason why the League of 
Nations failed in its basic purpose. Because it lacked specific pro 
vision for the application of force to compel a signatory to abide 
by his pledged word. ‘Time showed that it was a noble sentiment, 
a glorious aspiration, a beautiful platitude, but alas! nothing more, 

Once again we see that in this strange world of human beings, 
agitated by passion, jealousy, and greed, characterized by incon 
stancy and unfaithfulness, a law, a covenant, a pledge, of an inter 


national character is not worth the paper upon which it is written, | 


if it lacks the sanction of armed might to enforce it. No single 
truth stands out more clearly from the history of all the efforts of 
the nations to eradicate the cancer of war from the face of the 
world than this: Failure will crown every effort if it does not provide 
for the application of overwhelming force under the direction of law 
by the orderly processes of government. 


NOTHING GAINED BY WAR 


In the summer of 1939 we knelt in the Vatican at the feet of 
the Vicar of Christ to receive his blessing. A look of anxiety was 
upon his careworn face, as he perceived from his watch towet 
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the darkening clouds and the ominous rumblings of the approach- 
ing storm. A few weeks later, just before the thunderbolts of war 
were released, he addressed a moving plea to the rulers of Europe, 
begging them not to plunge the peoples of the Old World once 
again into the miseries and the horrors of war. In that address he 
uttered a sentence which ought to be inscribed over the portals of 
every school and every government building, and placed in il- 
luminated lettering upon the desk of every ruler in the world. 
“Nothing is gained by war,” said the pontiff, “that cannot better be 
achieved by peace. In war all may be lost.” 

In those solemn words, His Holiness epitomized the lesson 
learned in the blood and agony of the World War. In those simple 
words were reflected the aspirations of the peoples of every land. 
In those words there echoed the voice of Christ, who said: 
“Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the chil- 
dren of God,” and whose proudest title was The Prince of Peace. 

Did any ruler or statesman doubt the truthfulness of the Holy 
Father’s utterance? A few weeks later we sat in a sidewalk cafe 
in Paris and read in the Echo de Paris the exchange of letters be- 
tween Daladier and Hitler. Both ended with substantially these 
words: As an old front-line trencher, I ask you to yield, as the 
only victors from recourse to arms will be death and destruction. 

In his appeal to Hitler and to Mussolini not to attack other 
countries, President Roosevelt had echoed the same sentiment, 
declaring a military victory to be “sterile.” 

That Sunday morning the writer said Mass at the main altar 
of the church of the Madelaine where the people were praying for 
peace. That afternoon we went up to the great pilgrimage Church 
of the Sacre Coeur, standing on Montmartre like a white sentinel 
watching over the capital of France. Cardinal Verdier was lead- 
ing a vast assembly in prayers for peace. Their prayers were 
echoed by some ten thousand people gathered on the outside. 

With the ominous rumblings still increasing, and with the Eng- 
lish Channel about to be closed, we flew over to London. That 
evening we went to the great Westminster Cathedral where 
crowds were praying before the Blessed Sacrament throughout 
the night for peace. The people of France, England, Italy, Ger- 
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many remembered the horrors of the previous war and they 
wanted none of them again. 


GOT WAR—WHY? 


They wanted peace, peace, peace. They got war. Why? Be 
cause the Nazi ruler invaded Poland and set Europe and the work 
in flames. True. But we ask: Why was it possible for one man org 
group of evil men to set the world in flames? The answer we 
would like to write across the skies of America and of the 
World. We would like to weave it into the consciousness of the 
people of every land. The answer is: Because of the complete lac 
of international machinery that would compel rulers to submit the 
controversy to a court for adjudication and to abide by the decision 
rendered. A state of anarchy in international relations prevailed, 
There was no world court with mandatory jurisdiction. There 
was no world sheriff with power to enforce the verdict. 

In the twenty-one years that had elapsed since the World War, 
we had nullified the League of Nations and had erected no effec. 
tive machinery to lubricate the frictions which lead to the cata 
trophic explosion of global war. We had been asleep at the switch 
and had been caught napping. We had ignored the most obvious 
lesson that we should have learned from the blood and agony of 
the first World War—that war cannot be averted by words, no 
matter how eloquent. Jt can be averted only by the establishment df 
an adequate alternative—an international organization with legisl- 
tive, judicial, and executive powers. 

Why, you will ask, have we any more reason to believe that 
any such organization would be more effective than the League 
of Nations? We know now the reasons for its failure. They were 
the failure to provide effective sanctions for its decisions, the 
failure to use it to adjust growing grievances and inequalities it- 
stead of using it, as Britain and France did, merely to perpetuate 
the status quo, and, lastly, the failure of America to join it. By cot 
recting these errors we have every reason to believe that it cat 
remove the frictions that lead to war. In fact the human mind can 
think of no other way out. 
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NEW CONCEPT OF SOVEREIGNTY 


The establishment of such an international organization will 
necessitate a modification in the traditional concept of sovereignty. 
In the past a nation has claimed to be the sole and supreme judge 
of the rightness of its acts affecting other nations. It constitutes 
itself the judge, jury, and sheriff. It undertakes to impose its de- 
cision upon other nations at the point of the sword and the bomb- 
ing plane. This concept of absolute sovereignty has spawned the 
characteristic nationalism which issues in such slogans: Deutch- 
land ueber alles, ueber alles in der Welt (Germany above all, above 
all in the world); Brittania rules the waves; Our country—right 
or wrong. That concept with its brood of fanatical and irrational 
loyalties must go. In a closely interwoven world, where nations 
are brought side by side through the marvels of modern transport 
and communication, nations now occupy the place of States in a 
federal union. 

Let us submit a few illustrations to show you how reasonable, 
how practical, and how essential is an international organization 
with judicial and executive powers. Let us suppose the courts in 
any county, as well as the sheriff and police forces were abol- 
ished. How long would you have peace and order? If two citizens 
have a disagreement and have no-court to settle the dispute, they 
would take to their shooting irons, and soon the whole county 
would be a bedlam of strife and disorder. 

What would happen to cities like Chicago or New York if the 
agencies of law and order were removed for one month? Al 
Capone or Roger Tuohy would vamose with much of the wealth 
of Chicago and the scalps of many of its citizens at his belt. If we 
cannot expect a city, or even a small town, to preserve peace and 
order in the absence of all the machinery for peace, how can we 
expect a community of nations with two billion citizens to pre- 
serve peace and order in the complete absence of peace-enforcing 
agencies? We can summarize a hundred volumes on the theme of 
international peace by saying: As the peace and order of a county 
demand a county court and a county sheriff, the peace and order of 
the world demand a world court and a world sheriff. 
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SENATE DECLARATION 


A milestone in the long struggle of mankind for collective ge. 
curity and peace was reached when on November 4, 1943, the 
United States definitely pledged “That the United States, a 
through its constitutional processes, join with free and sovereign 
nations in the establishment and maintenance of international ap 
thority with power to prevent aggression and to preserve the 
peace of the world.” The Moscow Pact committing Great Br. 
tain, Russia, China, and the United States to the same cooperative 
undertaking shines as a rainbow in a darkened sky, giving promise 
to mankind of deliverance from the long desert of chaos, anarchy, 
and war into the Cana of security and peace. 

Long ago Isaias spoke of the day when nations “shall turn their 
swords into ploughshares, and their spears into sickles; nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they be exer 
cised any more to war.” From time immemorial man has dreamed 
of the dawning of the day when he could walk out under the open 
sky, sing his songs, say his prayers, whisper love’s age-old story 
into the ear of his beloved, rear his children, and enjoy the com- 
forts of the family life, without the sword of Damocles in the 
form of war hanging forever over his head. 

By winning the peace and anchoring it, not on the shifting sands 
of empty platitudes, but on the solid rock of an international or 
ganization representing all the peace-loving nations of the world, 
we shall go a long way toward freezing man’s age-old dream of 


permanent peace into an abiding reality. All who are striving to | 


achieve that peace are fighting for America not less truly than 
those in the munition factories or on the battle fronts. ‘They are 
fighting for America, for the United Nations, and for all mankind. 
What we want our soldiers to return to, is not the old world of 
their fathers, but a better world, a world in which they can live 
in security and lasting peace. 


WORSE THAN HITLER 


Some of you may say, however, that there have always been 
evil and wicked men, and that there always will be. Yes, let us 
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admit there will be Hitlers, Tojos, and Mussolinis. But we will 
deprive them of the instrument by which they have turned two 
hundred million of their subjects into automata to execute their 
crimes. 

Evil minds and wicked hearts will always be with us. We can 
deprive them, however, of the instrument by which they have 
written their villainies on the mangled bodies of millions of men, 
women, and children, on the smouldering ruins of the bombed 
cities, and in the wreckage of planes falling in flames from the 
skies. We shall remove firebrands from the hands of the world’s 
incendiaries and dynamite from international brigands. Instead of 
inflicting their evil upon the world, they will be merely private 
villains in a hick town with the constable just around the corner. 

For let us say it with all the emphasis we can command: Worse 
than Hitler, worse than ‘Tojo, worse than Mussolini, yes a thou- 
sand times worse is the international anarchy which has permitted 
a single, half-mustached incendiary to set the world in flames. 
That anarchy is the real criminal that must be driven forever from the 
face of the earth. That is the festering sore which has spawned the 
cancer of war which must be cut once and forever from the or- 
ganism of international life. 


II 


Biazinc New TRAILs For PEACE 


In his letter to the belligerents in August, 1917, Pope Bene- 
dict XV pleaded earnestly for the removal of that anarchy by 
proposing that “‘moral right be substituted for the material force 
of arms in the reciprocal dealings of nations; the nations enter 
upon a just agreement for the simultaneous and reciprocal reduc- 
tion of armaments; armed force be replaced by the noble and peace- 
ful institution of arbitration, with the provision that penalties be im- 
posed upon any State which should refuse either to submit a national 
question to such a tribunal or to accept the arbitral decision.” 

In a letter to the American people on December 31, 1918, he 
pointed out the need for an international organization which “by 
abolishing conscription will reduce armaments, by establishing in- 
ternational tribunals will eliminate or settle disputes, and by 
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placing peace on a solid foundation will guarantee to all ind 
ence and equality of rights.” In his encyclical on International Rep 
onciliation, on Pentecost Sunday, 1920, he again emphasized the 
urgent need of an international organization to safeguard the peace 
of the world. 

“All States,” he writes, “should put aside mutual SUSPicion 
and unite in one sole society or rather family of people, both tw 
guarantee their own independence and safeguard order in the 
civil concert of the peoples. A special reason, not to mentiog 
others, for forming this society among the nations is the neg 
generally recognized of reducing, if it is not possible to abolish 
entirely, the enormous military expenditure which can no longer 
be borne by the State, in order that in this way murderous and 
disastrous wars may be prevented and to each people may be a. 
sured, within just confines, the independence and integrity of its 
own territory.” 

The idea of an Association of Nations and of a World Coun 
is clearly contained in the practical and far-sighted program out 
lined by Benedict XV. The tribunal proposed by the Holy Father, 
however, would have the power not merely to decide contre 
versies between nations, but also to enforce its decisions through 
the application of effective sanctions. According to Cardinal 
Gasparri such an international court should be vested with the 
power of “boycotting morally, economically and financially al 
countries manifesting a militaristic spirit.” This would put teeth 
into its decrees. It would lift the court from the futility of pro 
claiming decisions only to have them flouted by nations wher 
ever so-called “‘national interest,” “national honor,” “national 
pride,” would demand. 


CONSCRIPTION MUST GO 


Back in 1889, Pope Leo XIII pointed out the fallacy of seek 
ing stable peace through increasing armament. “Numerous troops,” 
he declared, ‘“‘and an infinite development of military display can 
sometimes withstand hostile attacks but they cannot procute 
sure and stable tranquillity. The menacing increase of armies 
tends even more to excite than to suppress rivalry and suspicion.” 
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The Holy See has urged the reduction of arms not merely in gen- 
eral terms but she has specified her earnest desire for the inter- 
national abolition of compulsory military service. 

This was stated by Cardinal Gasparri in a letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Sens, October 7, 1917. “For the Holy See,” he writes, 
“the only system which is practical and which, further, could be 
applied easily with a little good will on both sides, would be the 
following: to suppress, by a common agreement, among civilized na- 
tions, compulsory military service.” 

The system of universal conscription must be abolished by 
all the nations. It is one of the worst menaces to peace. It gives a 
warlike ruler or government the power of pulling a peace-loving 
people, without even consulting them, into the flames of war. 
The overwhelming masses of the people of every land hate war, 
with its horrors, agony, and death, and crave peace as they crave 
life itself. 

There would be no wars if the common people of every land could 
express themselves and implement their will for peace through suit- 
able machinery for the compulsory arbitration of all disputes. A 
single man, Adolph Hitler, gives an order and sets the world in 
flames. A government which was established ostensibly to serve 
its citizens, becomes their domineering master and herds them like 
sheep into the paths of destruction and death. 

This power must be taken once and for all from all govern- 
ments. It must be surrendered, at the insistence of the citizens 
and of the community of nations, by every government. It must 
be suppressed, as the Holy See points out, “by a common agree- 
ment among civilized nations.” Until the system of universal con- 
scription is abolished, all hope of enduring peace must remain an 
illusion. 

The truth is likewise emphasized by Alfred Noyes. Pointing 
out that the State was made for man, not man for the State, he 
says that if not kept under control, it may become the individual’s 
worst enemy. “There is something appallingly wrong,” he de- 
clares, “‘something tragically wrong, with a world in which hun- 
dreds of millions of those individuals whom Christ died to save, 
are hurled helplessly into bloodshed by half a dozen men whose 
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plans and motives have been completely hidden from all but per. 
haps another half dozen; so that entire nations, which in thei 
general level of individual character and intelligence—not to speak 
of their outstanding individuals, a Beethoven, a Pasteur, a Shake 
speare, a Galileo—have far surpassed the level of the half dozen 
manipulators of the political machinery, suddenly find themselye 
helplessly slaughtering one another.” 


PEACE PRINCIPLES OF PIUS XII 


Our present Holy Father will go down in history as the Po 
of Peace. No voice among the world’s leaders has pleaded with 
such persistence, courage, and intelligence for peace as has the 
Vicar of Christ, Pope Pius XII. Not only has he voiced the hor. 
ror of the people of every land for war, but he has also pointed 
out the practical steps which must be taken to insure a stable, 
just, and lasting peace. No lover of peace, regardless of race ot 
creed, can afford to ignore the principles laid down by His Holi- 
ness to implement mankind’s craving for the greatest blessing of 
civilization—enduring peace. We present the following fifteen 
points, laid down by Pope Pius XII, as constituting the surest 
way for America and for all the nations to win the peace and to 
keep it: 

1. Assurance for all nations, great and small, powerful or weak, 
of their right to life and independence. 

2. Respect by all governments for the rights of all racial and 
religious minorities within their territories. 

3. Repudiation of power politics, which generates wars by 
arousing fear, distrust, and suspicion. 

4. Abandonment of that cold national egotism which shows 
itself in narrow nationalism in a State’s relation to its neighbors, 
and in State absolutism in its relations with its own citizens. 

5. Establishment of permanent international institutions which 
shall guarantee the fulfilment of the peace conditions and be en- 
powered to revise them if necessary. 

6. Sincere and honest, mutually agreed upon, progressive dis- 
armament, spiritual as well as material, and security for the ef- 
fective implementing of such agreement. 
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7. Progressive international collaboration to enable every 
country to insure a proper standard of living for all its citizens, 
especially through the abolition of the hoarding of economic re- 
sources and materials destined for the use of all. 

8. The guarantee by every government of the fundamental 
rights of the human person, such as, the right to work, to worship, 
to marry, freely to choose one’s state of life. 

9. Achievement of social unity in the individual States through 
the collaboration of the various classes and groups in the interest 
of the common good. 


THE FAMILY—BASIS OF SOCIETY 


10. Restoration of the integrity and vitality of the family as the 
basic unit of society. 

11. Practical recognition of the dignity of work, and of the 
rights of labor as expounded in the social encyclicals of the recent 
Popes, with special reference to the right to a living family wage, 
and to the widest possible diffusion of private property. 

12. Victory over hatred now, lest it dictate in the future venge- 
ful peace. 

13. Universal recognition of an order of rights and obligations 
which imposes itself upon nations as well as upon individuals, and 
the administration of which must remain entirely independent of 
human whim, expediency, or pressure of any kind. Repudiation, 
therefore, of the pernicious principles that utility is the basis of 
law, and that might makes right. 

14. Development of that spirit which alone can give life, au- 
thority, and binding force to the dead letter of international 
agreements, a spirit compounded of three elements; a sense of 
deep responsibility, which measures all human statutes according 
to the law of God, a hunger and thirst after justice, and that uni- 
versal love which is the compendium and most universal expres- 
sion of the Christian ideal, and which, therefore, may serve as a 
common ground also for those who have not the blessing of shar- 
ing the same faith with us. 


15. Recovery by statesmen and people, employers and em- 
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ployees, of faith in a personal God, the legislator and judge t 
whom they must one day give account of their actions; a faith 
which is the only source, for the statesman as well as for the 
least citizen, of that maximum courage and moral strength needa 
for reconstruction of a new Europe and a new world.’ 


DECLARATION OF A JUST PEACE 


We supplement these principles of His Holiness, so reasonable 
and so fair, with the following Declaration of a Just Peace, signed 
by the religious leaders of the Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
people of the United States. They gear in with the principles of 
the Pope’s Peace Plan and commend themselves to all men of 
good will. They are as follows: 

1. The organization of a just peace depends upon practic 
recognition of the fact that not only individuals but nations, 
States, and international society are subject to the sovereignty of 
God and to the moral law which comes from God. 

2. The dignity of the human person as the image of God mus 
be set forth in all its essential implications in an international decle 
ration of rights, and be vindicated by the positive action of m 
tional governments and international organization. States as wel 
as individuals must repudiate racial, religious or other discrimine 
tion in violation of those rights. 

3. The right of all peoples, large and small, subject to the good 
of the organized world community, must be safeguarded withia 
the framework of collective security. The progress of undevel 
oped, colonial, or oppressed peoples toward political respons 
a must be the object of international concern. 


. National governments and international organizations must 
report and guarantee the rights of ethnic, religious, and cultural 
minorities to economic livelihood, to equal opportunity for ede 

cational and cultural development, and to political equality. 

5. An enduring peace requires the organization of international 
institutions which will: (a) develop a body of international law; 
(b) guarantee the faithful fulfilment of international obligations, 





1 cf. Principles for Peace, E. A. Conway, S.J., O.S.V., October 24, 1943. 
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and revise them when necessary; (c) assure collective security by 
drastic limitation and continuing control of armaments, compul- 
sory arbitration and adjudication of controversies, and the use 
when necessary of adequate sanctions to enforce the law. 

6. International economic collaboration to assist all States to 
provide an adequate standard of living for the citizens must re- 
place the present economic monopoly and exploitation of natural 
resources by privileged groups and States. 

7. Since the harmony and well-being of the world community 
are intimately bound up with the internal equilibrium and social 
order of the individual States, steps must be taken to provide for 
the security of the family, the collaboration of all groups and 
classes in the interest of the common good, a standard of living 
adequate for self-development and family life, decent conditions 
of work, and participation by labor in decisions affecting its 
welfare. 

To apply these principles, faith, courage, and a new spirit are 
needed. The optimism of the idealist and the courage of the realist 
are needed to fuse the ideal into the shape of things to come. 
Faith in God, in the power of righteousness, and in the funda- 
mental rationality of mankind, is indispensable. The pessimist 
is whipped in advance. The spirit of Christ must pervade the rela- 
tions of nations, for it alone can give life and binding force to the 
dead letter of the law. That breath from heaven will accomplish 
more than a multitude of dead legal prescriptions. As a Chinese 


poet puts it, 
A thousand dipping oars can less avail 
Than heaven's breath that fills one ragged sail. 


The challenge facing the people of America today is twofold: 
to win the war and to win the peace. The winning of the peace 
will mean the fulfilment of humanity’s age-old dream—the dawn- 
ing of the day when war will live in the memory of the race only 
as a nightmare, recalling the tragic anarchy in international rela- 
tions which so long survived in a world otherwise civilized. 





